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The Academy and Literature. 





O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of | 


FREE LIBRARIES. — The JUNE) 
CATALOGUE of Valuable SECOND-HAND | 


WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 

at prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and 

will be agent post free upon application to | 

W. H. SmirH & Son, Library Department, | 

186, Strand, London, W.C. 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT 

to Glaisher’s Remainder Bovk Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 

Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 

at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, . 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, includiag Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by G. and 
R,. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Oatalogues issued and sent 
t free on application. Books Rought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS WANTE D.—25s. each offered. | 
Handley Cross, 1854; Phillips’ Eremus, | 
1894; Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, | 
1895 ; 100,000 books for sale and wanted. Cata- | 
logues free—JUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham, 





OOKSELLERS IN’ BIRMINGHAM,— 
“EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that town.” 
—KEditor, Bazaar, 
QOOKS WANTED, 25s, each offered.—Free- | 
man’s Historical Geography, 2 vole, ; Burke’s | 
Armourv and Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; Earthwork | 
out of Tuscany, 1895 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols,, | 
1892; George Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Keat’s | 
Poems, 1817, 1818 or 1820; Symond’s Italian | 
Liter” ure, 2 vols,, 1881 ; Symond's Essays, 2 
vol 890; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Rer.udies, 3 vols, 1871; Jesse’s Richard III., | 
1862; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823; Singer’s 
Shakespeare, 10 vols, 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vois,, 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vole, 1847, 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED. State wants, 
—BAKER's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


HE Council of the College invites appli- 


cations for the posts of 

(a.) Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
of Classics. 

(4.) Assistant Lecturer in the Department 
of Mathematics. 

(c.) Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer 
in the Department of Physics. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 


undersigned, to whom applications with testi- | 


monials (which need not be printed) must be 
sent, endorsed on the outside with the title of 


the Department in which the application is | 
| moved one foct from its present site. 


made, on or before MONDAY, JUNE 15th, 1903. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
University College, Registrar. 
Cardiff, May 19th, 1903. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
A* 
P Ist, 2nd, and 3rd to fill up not less than 
seven residential Scholarships, two non- 
residential Scholarships, and some Exhibitions. 


—For particulars apply by letter to the 
HEADMASTER, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 
Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, 
from 10d. per 1,000 words. Excellent references 





and testimonials. —TyYpPisT, 23B, Royal Parade, | 





Croydon. 

_ PEWRITING.— Neat, prompt, accurate. 
From 10d. per 1,000. Highest references. 

Legal, dramatic, scientific. Pedigrees a speciality. 

French, all branches.—Mrs. MICHEL, 48, Roths- 

child Street, West Norwood, 8.E. 


VYPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, &c., Typed; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Seven years’ expe- 
rience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent.— GRAHAM, 34, 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 
VYPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 











EXAMINATION will be held on July | 


10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens | 





“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 194. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
568) must cut out this Coupon and 








enclose it with their reply. 








THE NEXT ISSUE OF “THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE” 


Will be a Double Number, and will include A TOURIST SUPPLEMENT, dealing with the current Literature of [ 


Topography and Travel (Home and Foreign), and directing attention to the scope and special feature of each 
work reviewed. 


Price i/- post free. 








The Tatler says :—One of the most practical and sensible 
little books in existence. 

Lady’s Pictorial says :—Good housewives will find much 
useful and welcome information in Homely Hints, Full of sound 
advice, the little volume should be obtained by everyone. 

Sunday Sun says :—An invaluable little book. It is indeed 
one of the safest guides on matters connected with diet and 
cookery that we have met. 

Woman says :—This little book will be welcome in English 
families. 


Westminster Gazette says :—A remarkably good shillings- 
worth. 


Published at 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 




















6 June, 1903. 


THE GALLERY, 
1, Princes Terrace, Hereford Road, W. 
XHIBITION of Drawings and Sketches 

by ConsTANCE HALFORD, and Water 

Colours by JOHN BAILLIE. 

Hours, 10.30 to 6. 


ORDER TO VIEW. , 


LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL. 
REASONS FOR HELPING. 
The Hospital stands in the midst of the 




























































| poorest workers of the East End. 


No one can ever suggest that it should be 


This is the only General Hospital for the 
whole of East London. 

It takes £90,000 a year to keep up the 
Hospital, of which only £22,000 comes from 
investments. 

Last year 162,147 poor people attended as 
Out-patients, and no less than 13,160 were treated 
as In-patients. 

It is the largest Hospital for Men. 

It is the largest Hospital for Women. 

It is the largest Hospital for Children in 
England. 

Contributions may be sent to the 

Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman, London Hospital, E. 

N.B.—On production of this Order from the 
‘““ACADEMY” you will b: shown all over the 
building. 


TIVYPEWRITING.—THE WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENcY.—<Authors’ MSS., ‘Translations, &c. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 
duplicated. Lessons given. Usualterms. Refer- 
ences. Established 10 years.—SIKES & SIKES, 
13. Woiverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Southampton Bidgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
9 °/ on the minimum monthly 9 of 
98 re) 
2H 23°/ 
° 8 


balances when not drawn 
below £100. 

DEPOSIT AOCOUNTS 
on Deposits, repayable on 
demand. 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 


Stocks and Shares Purchased and Sold _ for 
| Cuscomers. 
| The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
} pust free. 


Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address, “BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


OHN LJEATHS 
* San, 

















USE THE GENUINE... 


MURRAY &} 
LANMAN’S ) 


Florida Water’ 


[| «THE UNIVERSAL PERFUME” 
pF" onan 
. REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES |! 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER beg to 
announce the publication, in Demy 8vo, price 6s. net, of 


THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By JOHN KELMAN, Junr., M.A. 


The CONTENTS include: Religion and -the Man—Subjectivity-Actor and 
Preacher—The Child—The Man of Books—Revolt and Originality—The Gift of 
Vision—The Instinct of Travel—Sympathy and Appreciation—Manliness and 
Health—“ Tae Great Tsak of Happiness "Stevenson in Relation to his times. 

In response to applications, the Publishers have 'reserved a limited number of 
the First Edition for binding uniform with the “EDINBURGH EDITION” of 
STEVENSON’S WORKS. The price is 7@. net, and immediate application to the 
Booksellers is necessary in order to procure a copy. 


FIRST NOTICE. 
“ The authorin analysing the Faith of Stevenson from every point of view, as an 
actor and preacher, as a child, as a‘man of books, as 4 rebel; as an adventurer, as a 
lover of manliness and health, has almost unconsciously given a masterly study of 


the man in all his moods. . . . . Such a book as this which Mr. Kelman has written 
was worth writing, and is truly worth reading.”—T7o-Day. 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. by A. 


SOOTT MATHESON. Price 3s. 6d. 
Among the “ Problems” discussed are: Better Housing—Landlordism—The 
Labour Question—The Liquor Traffic—Poverty—The Sweating Svstem—Child 
Rescue—The Co-operative Movement—Commonwealths, Ideal and Actual. 
FAMOUS SCOTS—Fortieth Volume. 
PRINCIPAL CAIRNS. By his Nephew, JoHNn Carrns, 
Art Oanvas, 1s. Gd. net; Gilt Top, 2s. net. 
The 40 Volumes of the Series may now be had in a handsome Book-case, 
price £3 3e. and £4, including Case. Complete List on application. 


FIRE ,AND SWORD IN SHANSI. By E. H. Epwarps, 
O.M. (Edin.). Price 6s. With 48 Illustrations. 
The - te of the Martyrdom of Foreigners and Chinese Christians. 
Introduction by Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, of Manchester. 


New ahd Cheaper Edition 


M.A. 


With an 


London: 21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, ‘E.C.; and EDINBURGH. 





Ts ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND ROME ; CEMENT 
‘ Testing ; Cockerell’s Diaries—1810-1817 ; Letter from Paris ; 
Sewer Ventilation; LIVERPOOL CATHE DRAL--section and detailed 
elevation of selected design ; Cape University Competition—second 
premiated design; Details ‘of Ancient Woodwork, Thorpe Hall; 

Memorial Pulpit, Portsea ; &c.--See The Builder of June 6th (4d., by 
post 44d.). Through any ‘newsagent, or direct from The Publisher of 


THE BUILDER, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 
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J. NISBET ‘AND C0.'S"BOOKS. 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY (Mrs. Russell Gurney). 

Edited by HER NIECE. With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“The most delightful reading. . . It is impossible to speak too highly of 
these letters, or of the beautiful life aud character which they display.”—Speaker’. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 
BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. In two volumes, 
with Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net each. 
“ We may say without hesitation that Mr. Sichel’s two volumes are an admirable 
contribution to history, fresh, entertaining, ani full of new and carefully gathered 
information.”— Outlook. 





By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814-1871. 
two volumes, with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
“We must pronounce the work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the Italian 
movement . . . faithful, sound, and just.”— Spectator, 


By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 
ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, her Politics, her 
Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
“Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued volumes 
on Italian life and prospects.”— World, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
A Study. With Maps and Diagrams. Demy 


In 


IMPERIALISM, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The great merit of Mr. Hobson's book is that it fortifies the results of philo- 
sophic thought upon a great political issue with a large and well- ordered body of 
historical and statistical facts.”— Manchester Guardian, 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE: A Study and Biography. 
8vo, 5s. net. 


“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’s literary gift, his insight into character, and 
the thoroughness of his knowledge of Franee.”— Daily Nets. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 
THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Told 


for Boys and Girls. By the Author of “ Prisoners of the Tower,” “ Lord 
Roberts,” &c. With 32 bs Pictures and Portraits, and beautifully bound, 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A most delightful companion.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


JAMES NISBET & Co., Ltd., 21, Berners St., W. 


Demy 








READINGS ON THE EVOLUTION 


OF RELIGION. 
By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ These Readings are admirably written.” —Guardian. 
“Mrs. Hay-Newton’s Readings on the Evolution of 
Religion form an interesting and attractive introduc- 
tion for any thougbtful person who wishes to get an 
insight into some of the cardinal positions in philosophy 


THE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK. 


500 Places to seli MSS., Photos and 
Drawings. 


It is a Oommercial Directory, giving Address, Rates, 
Time of Payment and Conditions of Oontributorship 
of all Magazines, Papers, Syndicates and Agencies 
Purchasing MSS., Photos, or Drawings, List of 
American Magazines and of Publishers. | 


-MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 


Oan be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 


ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH 








and the light they throw on religion.”—- Saturday 
Review. 

“Asa contribution to Christian evidences they are 
decidedly valuable.”— Manchester Courier. 


Price, Is. 6d. met. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH 
AND LONDON. 





THE WRITERS’ YEAR BOOK COMPANY, 
Granville House, Arundel! Street, Strand, 


and FORKIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHOOMING 
WORKS immediately they are published, 


—— 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 


Post xt Is. 8d. 








DARLINGTON’S 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.B.G.S. 


Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


HANDBOOKS. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency 


is now ready, 
Post Free on application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of MANY 
LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 



























E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 


Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


THE OHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 
( LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 

) LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and CARNARVON, 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 


CONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS- 


Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG. 


BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 


MALVERN, 


Boy tae WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 
NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, Late re and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


is—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. 
the world. 


A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


By E, C, COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
With Index of 4,500 References | to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co, 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Lt. TheyRailway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 





1s. 6d., Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in 
circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Ourrent Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOCIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SOIENCE, HIs- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 

30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 
and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








Special cloth cases for binding the half- 
yearly volume of the ACADEMY can be siup- 
plied for 18, each. The price.of the bound 
half-yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Conindinica- 
tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
43, Chancery Lane. ee | 
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Chatto & Windus’s New 6s, Novels 


KNITTERS IN THE SUN. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “A Secret of 
the North Sea.” 

“ The characters are exceedingly well drawn, and the 
book is written in a pleasant, leisurely style, which 
makes its reading most enjoyable.”— 7-day. 

“The fragrant breath of English meadows is in this 
book, Itis full of the atmosphere of a pleasant country- 
side...... He writes with ease and refinement, and 
handles with undeniable talent the psychological 
problems which such a story involves.”—Scotsman. 

«“ Shows a more powerful grip on human nature than 
he had hitherto attained.”-—Daily Express. 

“A story which will certainly please Mr. Gissing’s 
numerous readers,” — 7imes, 


OVERDUE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 

“ Fascinating.” —Punch, 

“ Admirable.”—Great Thoughts. 
SEMI-SOCIETY. By FRANK RICHARD- 

SON, Author of “ The King’s Counsel.” 

“An amusing and absorbing novel....His epigrams 
area delight.”’—Spectator, 

“Mr. Richardson is a prose Juvenal.” —Atheneum, 


HAVILAND’S CHUM. By BERT- 
RAM MITFORD, Author of “ The Gun-Runner.” 
“A well-told tale.”— Times. 
“Full of vivid excitement first and iast.”— 


Pali Mall Gazette. 
RAMBLES IN 








WOMANLAND. 
By MAX O’RELL, Author of “ H.R.H. Woman,” 
“Between Ourselves,” &c. Orown &vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

“ Entertaining and delightful.”—S¢. James's Gazette, 

“We hardly know whether to recommend the book 
to our readers or not. They will not put it down once 
begun—that is certain.”—Spectator. 

“With a pretty wit and a turn for epigram, this 
writer can scarcely be dull, and no one will turn toone 
or other of these chatty chapters without being plea- 
santly entertained.”— Scotsman. 


Shortly. A NEW EDITION, Crown 8vo, buckram, 


4s. 6d, 

BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS, including “SOME 
LATER VERSES.” 

THE STELLAR HEAVENS: An 
Introduction to the Study of the Stars and Nebulz. 
By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S, Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 2s, net. - 


NEAR the TSAR, NEAR DEATH. 


By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of “ Mazeppa.” 
Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
TRUTH. By Emice Zona. Translated 


by ERNEST A, VIZETELLY. Witha Portrait of 
the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 

HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL. CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs. 
Ainslie’s Ju-ju. By HAROLD BINDLOss. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp; ani Sensa- 
tion Novels Condensed. By BRET HARTE. 
Cavalry Life; ani Regimental Legends. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
The Queen against Owen. By ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Young Master of Hyson Hall. By 
FRANK STOCKTON. With 36 illustrations. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt cloth, 2s, net each ; leather, gilt 
edges, with Marker, 3s. net each. 


THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
WALTER BESANT. 
Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler. 
Sketches. By MARK TWAIN. 
The Deemster. By HALU OAINE. 
The Woman in hite. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS 
HARDY. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By 0. REApE. 
“It . Never too Late to Mend.” By 
©, READE. 
The Life of the Fields. By R. JErrerixzs. 
Men and Books. By RoBERT L. STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. By R. L. STEVENSON. 
The Pocket R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from 
STEVENSON’S Works. 
Condensed Novels. (The 
Two Series in One.) 


NEW AND POPULAR SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


The Dram-Shop. By EMILE Zoua. 
Strathmore. By OUIDA. 

- The Tents of Shem. By GRaNT ALLEN. 
Griffith Gaunt. By CHARLES READE. 
Armadale. By WILKIE CoLLins. 

Diana Barrington. By B. M. CROKER. 
Joseph’s Coat. By D. CeanISTIE MURRAY. 
The Shadow of the Sword. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. 
Children of Gibeon. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By SIn 


By BRET HARTER. 


By SIR W. BESANT. 
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By Dr. J. AGAR BEET, 


A Key t 
Unlock 
the Bible. 
Fourth Edition, | / 6 


Small Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 
Spectator.—“ An excellent summary of Biblical 
knowledge.” 
Methodist Times.—“ No wan who had not given 
a lifetime to the study of this theme could have 
put so much into so small a compass.” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 








A NEW BOOK BY 
BISHOP WELLDON. 


Youth 


and .. 


3/6 Duty: 


Sermons to Harrow School Boys. 
By the Right Rev. J. E.C. WELLDON, 


D.D., Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of 
Calcutta, and formerly Head Master of Harrow 
School. With a photogravure portrait. Crown 8vo, 
250 pages, cloth gilt, 38, 6d. 

The Times.—* There is nothing of which aschool- 
boy in chapel is more critical than of the form and 
the verbiage of a sermon. But we doubt if either 
of his two great predecessors at Harrow School 
has appealed so directly and so earnestly to the 
individual boy as Dr. Welldon does in - theze 
sermons. It is a great gift in a preacher, this 
combination of strength and simplicity ; and the 
book is full of it.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON. 











A New Book on the Higher Criticism. 
Ready ina fow days. 


Are the 
Critics 
Right? 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by 
C. H. Irwin, M.A, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 




















CASSELL & GOMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY, Complete in One Volume, 
price 7s.. 6d., 


Cassell’s Unique Fine Art Work, 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 


1903. 


This year’s volume contains Four Beautiful 


Rembrandt Photogravures of notable 
Pictures, 


The work is also issued in Four Parts, 
price 1s. net each, 
“The most perfect répresentation of the 


Academy ever placed within reach of the 
public.”— Westminster Gazette. 





Important New Novels, 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF HARRY REVEL. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, 
Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 6s. 


First LARGE IMPRESSION EXHAUSTED IN 
A Few Days, 
SECOND IMPRESSION Now ON SALE. 


Punch says :~-“ A decidedly interesting story. . .« 
The Baron warrants you that, be you mystified ever so 
much, yet will you not put down the book until, in 


| company with little Master Revel, you have assisted at 








the storming of Ciudad Rodrigo.” 


THE DUKE DECIDES. 


By HEADON HILL. 6s. 


“ An excellent melodrama with all the most modern 
improvements. ... It is all most thrilling.”—Morning 


AN APRIL PRINCESS, | 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. «:. 


Truth says :—“ The humour is sparkling, spontane- 
ous, and abundant. It isa very pleasant phantasy.” 


JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 6s. 


The Morning Post says :—“ Full of his peculiar charm . 
The book may be commended to all who admire a deli- 
cate art.” 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


Reset in new type, and containing 8 Full- 
page Iliustrations by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 
Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


The Speaker says :—“*‘ The Little Minister’ has been 
published in a * pouplar ’ cdition, with Mr. Hole’s illus- 
trations, by Messrs. Cassell & Co. This is no doubt what 
many people have been waiting for before adding this 
delightful romance to their library.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, 
and all Booksellers. 
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The Literary Week. 


WE congratulate the publishers of the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia on the solicitude they show for the welfare 
of their books. A small slip of paper dropped from the 
fourth volume of that learned work, which bore the 
heading ‘*‘ How to Open a Book.” The instructions are 
concise and simple: ‘‘ The book should be held with its 
back on a smooth table, then the front board cover should 
be let down, the leaves being held in one hand. Next, 
the other board cover should be let down. Following 
this operation, a few leaves should be opened at the back, 
then a few at the front, and so on, alternately opening 
back and front, gently pressing open the sections till the 
centre of the volume is reached.” Reader and publisher 
might strike a bargain, the reader promising always to 
open a book in this way, if the leaves are alwayscut. Among 
the publications of the week we note the following :— 


Tae Works or Caartes anp Mary Laws. Edited by 


E. V. Lucas. 


The first volume of the complete edition of the Lambs’ 
works upon which Mr. Lucas has been engaged for some 
years. This volume contains all Lamb’s prose, with the 
exception of his work for children, his notes in the 
“* Dramatic Specimens ” and ‘“‘ Garrick Extracts,” his prose 
plays, and the Elia essays. Mr. Lucas has gathered 
together a considerable quantity of new matter—the present 
volume contains nearly forty pages now collected for the 
first time. The great feature of this exhaustive edition 
consists in the editor’s notes; many disputed points have 
been settled and allusions traced. The notes to this first 
volume occupy over one hundred and fifty pages. 


A History or Frenca Versirication. By L. E. Kastner. 


Mr. Kastner has endeavoured to apply the historical 
and scientific methods of Tobler’s “‘ Versbau” to his 
study, though he has not confined himself, as Tobler did, 
to certain phases of the subject. The period most fully 
dealt with by the author extends from Marot to the 


present day, though he has included a succinct account 
of Old and Middle French versification. In the quota- 
tions from old French Mr. Kastner has wisely attempted 
no normalization of the orthography ; only a few necessary 
modifications have been made. The volume is prefixed 
by a full and valuable bibliography. 


Nature’s Laws anp THE Maxine or Pictures. By W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A. 


A rather curious and interesting book. Mr, Wyllie 
believes in the study of perspective as an exact science, 
and has no sympathy with the many artists who, because 
they have never taken the trouble to learn the rules, 
call it a ‘‘ one-eyed science.” Mr. Wyllie says: “‘In the 
present book I have tried to show how the rules can be 
used in the construction of pictures and drawings. I 
have begun with very easy lessons, and the words I have 
used are the simplest I could find.” The volume is very 
fully illustrated, mainly by the author. 





Tue superfluous biographies of living people increase 
and multiply. This week sees the publication of a volume 
called ‘‘ Marie Corelli: the Writer and the Woman.”” We 
have, however, glanced through the book with amusement, 
and for amusement we are always grateful. What we like 
are the illustrations ; some of them are joyful. There is a 
picture of Miss Corelli’s pet Yorkshire terrier tearing up 

ress cuttings, in which we suspect a kind of symbolism. 
Rome of the other illustrations are labelled as follows: 
‘* Killiecrankie Cottage, where ‘Ziska’ was finished” ; 
** Avon Croft, where ‘The Master Christian’ was finished, 
1900”; ‘* Miss Corelli’s Boatman and Punt.” There are 
also illustrations of other houses and of scraps of scenery 
on the Avon. The volume concludes with these words, 
which, we are told, ‘fell fromthe lips of Mr. Gladstone ”’ : 
“Tt is a wonderful gift you have, and I do not think 
you will abuse it. There is a magnetism in your pen 
which will influence many. Take care always to do your 
best. As a woman, you are pretty and good; as a writer, 
be brave and true. God bless you, my dear child! Be 
brave! You've got a great future before you. Don’t 
lose heart on the way!” 
a2 
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‘‘Tewpte Bar” this month prints an ———e article 
containing certain: personal recollections of the late Mr. 
Shorthouse. The writer once asked him how long ‘ John 
Inglesant” had been in his mind, to which he replied : 
‘“‘T don’t think I can remember the time when it was not.” 
He defined his religious position in the words, ‘‘Il am a 
strong Sacramentalist.”’ The writer says, “‘ Never have I 
known a more deeply-reverent and unquestioning realisa- 
tion of what sacramental grace is to the spirit of man.” 
He had a passion for music, though he was without any 
technical eve ledge of it, and loved particularly the 
‘“‘ Messiah ” and the “ Elijah.” Above all things he 
rejoiced in the life of contemplation. Although he was in 
business, and was a successful man, he took no interest 
in ordinary political or municipal questions, uor did 
theories concerning the relation between capital and 
labour, employer and employed, interest him. ‘The 
Excursion’ he read again and again. The writer of these 
recollections says :— 

That was thoroughly characteristic of the man; he used 
the resources of life with a certain thriftiness, getting far more 
out of a little than most of us get out of a great deal. He had 
a fine sense of detail, and derived the keenest enjoyment from 
the small things of daily life, which less gifted minds pass 
unnoticed; here he was in sympathy with Wordsworth ; 
walking round his small, but beautifully-designed, garden 
was a revelatioa as to what a loving and reverent observation 
of Nature could discover ; truly, to him “ the meanest flower” 
could bring “ thoughts that do lie too deep for tears.” And 
so it was all through life; a look, a word, a gesture, a kindly 
greeting, a sunbeam, a delicate scent, a rich colour, a sweet 
sound, would thrill him with a deep thankful enjoyment. 


Here is a pleasant personal touch :— 

He was the most genial of hosts, and as ready to listen as he 
was to give out of the stores of his own mind. The terrible 
stammer, almost a convulsion, which must have tried sorely 
one so full of thoughts and so ready to give them to others, 
was, he used to say, a blessing in disguise, having led him to 
use the pen as his great instrument of expression ; but there 
were times when the stammer almost ceased, and he could 
talk on uninterruptedly. One very striking and touching 
habit grew up out of the stammer. At “family prayers” he 
and his wife read all the prayers together; because, if an 
attack of stammering came on, her gentle voice would carry 
on the thread till he recovered, and the knowlege of this 
prevented all nervousness on his part. 


Mr. Shorthouse’s writing was done with the restraint and 
moderation which characterised his life; one day a week 
he stayed at home and wrote. 


A corresponvENT of “‘ The Times,” enraged against the 
flying motor, proposed that it should be made legal 
for incensed householders and pedestrians to shoot the 
motorist ; concerning which proposal Mr. W. 8. Gilbert 
writes :— 

T am delighted with the suggestion made by your spirited 
correspondent, Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, that all pedestrians 
shall be legally empowered to discharge shot-guns (the size of 
the shot to be humanely restricted to No. 8 or No. 9) at all 
motorists who may appear to them to be driving to the 
common danger. The only difficulty that occurs to me is 
as to who shall undertake the rather delicate job of stopping 
the motor (tearing along at perhaps 35 or 40 miles) after the 
motorist has been killed or disabled. But, without doubt, 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey has considered this point, and will 
supply a practical suggestion as to how it is to be dealt with. 


We shall soon be having songs at the music halls all about 
‘the mad motor and the dead chaffeur.” 


TuerE reaches us from America a pamphlet by the 
democratic Mr. Ernest Crosby, on ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Attitude.toward the Working Classes.” Mr. Crosby is 
very angry with Shakespeare because he “‘ was unable to 
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conceive of any situation rising to the dignity of tragedy 
in other than royal and ducal circles.” Mr. Crosby 
argues that because Shakespeare made the Duke of York 
accost Horner, the armourer, as “ base dunghill villain 
and mechanical,” therefore Shakespeare had no idea of 
the dignity of labour and the value of simple employments. 
All of which strikes us as merely futile. There are 

ssages in Shakespeare which are full of the dignity of 
abour. To prove his sympathy it was not necessary to 
pack his plays with ploughmen. 


Tue ‘‘ Collector’s Circular,” a new weekly publication, 
estimates that at least five per cent. of the cultured public 
are collectors of something or other. But why confine it 
to the cultured public? The rich uncultured public 
collects more assiduously than the cultured. Dealers in 
antiquities know this, and rejoice exceedingly thereat. 
The ‘ Collector’s Circular,’ however, is a usefui publica- 
tion, particularly for people of comparatively small means. 
The first of the ‘Collector’s Circular’s” notes suggests 
the old possibility which is always new :— 

A second-hand dealer at Lampeter bought a sack-full of 
old books from a yokel for half-a-sovereign. He parted with 
two of them to a customer for the cost of the sack. Of these 
two, one was again re-sold to a Manchester book dealer for 
£4, who. immediately passed it on to a metropolitan confrére 
for £400—an addition of two oughts to his purchase price. 
Its present owner has it listed at £1,000: This much- 
travelled volume is a copy of the very scarce Latin Prayer 
Book of 1516. 

We can see a score of ardent searchers looking up the 
return fare to Lampeter. 


Mr. Rozert Brinces has always been something of an 
innovator in matters of prosody, and in a ‘‘ Peace Ode,” 
printed in the current ‘“‘ Monthly Review,” he strikes the 
same note. In a brief introduction the author says :— 


The system on which the following verses are written 
claims that, if the English were spelt as it is or should be 
pronounced, then the syllables would sean according to the 
laws of Greek prosody. The adaptation of the Greek rules 
was made by William Stone, in an essay now published with 
my “ Milton’s Prosody” at the Oxford University Press. In 
that book, and in my hexameter poem “Now in Wintry 
Delights,” published this year at the Daniel Press, the curious 
reader may find the whole literature of this experiment ; and 
in the latter book there is a page of phonetic writing, in a 
new manner, which exhibits the scansion to the eye. 


Mr. Bridges further says, ‘“‘The writer’s object is, of 
course, to delight readers, whether they are familiar or 
not with the model.’ Well, Mr. Bridges may use what 
prosody he likes so long as he delights us, but in these 
verses he seems to be so intent on prosody that he has 
forgotten to be a poet. The four concluding stanzas are 
the best, and those we quote :— 


Thee, France, love I, fair lawgiver and scholar, 
Thy lively grace, thy temper illustrious ; 
And thee, in all wisdom Diviner, 
Germany, deep melodist immortal ; 


Not less have enviéd soft Italy’s spirit, 
In marble unveil’d and eloquent colour ; 
But best. love I England, wer’ I not 

Born to her eyrie should envy also. 


Wherefore to-day one gift above ev'ry gift 
Let us beseech, that God will accord to her 
Always a right judgment in all things, 

Ev’n to celestial excellencies : 


And grant us in long peace to accumulate 
Joy, and to stablish friendliness and commerce, 
And barter in markets for unpriced 
Beauty, the pearl of unending empire. 


If Mr. Bridges counts this real poetry we can only direct 
him to much of his own earlier work for refutation. 
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Tue “Isis” the other day referred to the “ Varsity” 
dramatic ‘critiques as ‘‘ Dramatic Eccentricities.”’ Upon 
which the ‘‘ Varsity” says : ‘‘ We were very much hurt at 
the time and quite disheartened, to say nothing of having 
since passed several sleepless nights, for this rebuff 
coming as it did from the ‘Isis’ was really more terrible 
than it would first appear. We were therefore agreeably 
— nay, even flattered, in the sincerest form to 
find the ‘Isis’ report on the O.U.D.S. actually almost 
identical with ours!” The evidence of parallel columns 
would seem to prove this, but as the incriminating phrases 
are the usual stock-in-trade of perfunctory critics of plays 
the similarity hardly implies plagiarism. The moral is that 
both the ‘‘ Isis” and the ‘‘ Varsity ” should avoid common- 
place stodginess. 


6 . June,, 1903. 


EveryTHine about Ruskin had a touch of originality and 
quaintness; even his cashbook, of which Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood writes in ‘‘ Good Woods,” was not a cashbook 
at all.. It had the prosaic word on its back, but within, 
though there were a few accounts, it was mainly filled 
with the diary of a continental tour undertaken with 
Mr. Collingwood in 1882. At that time Ruskin’s health 
was uncertain; ‘“‘he was exceedingly and unfailingly 
kind,” writes Mr. Collingwood, ‘‘ but exacting; it would 
have needed great self-confidence to be sure of his good 
opinion.” Returning one day to Sallenches he was greatly 
attracted by the Hotel. du Mont Blanc at St. Martin, and 
the place and its memories so moved him that he asked 
whether it was for sale, and formed the idea of] buying it 
and living there. But that, perhaps unfortunately, was not 
to be. One very characteristic entry in the diary is quoted 
by Mr. Collingwood :— 

Perfect light on the Dorons, and the:Varens a miracle of 
aerial majesty. I—happy in a more solemn way than of old. 
Read a bit of Ezra and referred to Haggai ii. 9—“In this 
place will I give peace.” 


WoonsooxetT, R.I., U.S.A., has discovered an “ original 
poet and philosopher”—so his publishers describe Mr. 
Simon Durst. We have glanced through Mr. Durst’s 
curiously named _ book, ‘‘ Bub and Sis,” and, frankly, we 
rather like it.. There is not much poetry in it, but there 
is freshness and a kind of practical joy in life which 
justifies the pleasant ‘‘ Prescript ” :— 


Once upon a time, needing rest and recreation, and 
desiring a snug retreat with some canny country folk in the 
mountains among the maple, birch and pine trees, I inserted, 
in afew “hill-country” papers, a rimed Ad. susceptible of 
two readings—one for the reader who runs, and one for the 
stroller, of my fashion, who feels that life is too short for 
hurry, and riches worthless on current terms—and received 
a rimed reply, also charged with two meanings, the ability 
to read the hidden one of which won me a prize of board 
and bed at Apple Meadow Farm for the rest of my life— 
gratis—with the gentle folk, about whom this little book 


gossips, 

Tue ‘* Morning Leader” has been complaining of “the 
style of magniloquence and subtle allusion ’’ employed by 
sporting writers. As an example, it quoted the foliowing 
passages from an account of Derby Day :— 

It was with evil forebodings that the lattice was drawn 
this morning at the town famous for its salts. 


Happily the change came soon after six o'clock, and 
ere the matutinal meal was reached the sun had got up. 


Magniloquence there may be in those sentences, but we 
see no “subtle allusion.” The sporting papers are by 
no means the only sinners in this roundabout and foolish 
manner. Only the other day a great daily allowed one 


of its contributors to refer to walking as “ pedestrian 
exercise.” 
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Tue last thing one would have expected in-Turkey is a 
——— movement, but, according to a writer in the Paris 
“‘La Revue,” such a movement exists, and Halid Zia is 
its prophet. One does not quite gather in what respect 
the movement is national, for according to the writer of 
the article, himself a Turk, Halid Zia has devoted himself 
alternately to such models as de Musset and Théophile 
Gautier. We are assured, however, that Halid Zia and 
his followers have renewed the life of Turkish literature 
and rejuvenated the written language. 


Lecrorine the other day on Emerson, Mr. Augustin 
Birrell said :— 

Just now there was a super-sensitive spirit in the States, 
very apt to resent foreign criticism of native products. 
Hawthorne was said to have suffered in popularity there 
because he was beloved in England. But Englishmen could 
not help understanding the language in which Americans 
wrote their books. Anything more alien to Emerson’s serene 
cosmopolitanism than this distortion of patriotism could 


hardly be discovered. 
Just so; but is Mr. Birrell really right about Hawthorne ? 


THE writer to whom, more than to any other, our com- 
petitors have gone this week for their pregnant and 
felicitious sentences is Robert Louis Stevenson. It is a 
case, indeed, of Stevenson first and the rest nowhere. 
Milton comes in a bad second, and Shakespeare is only 
quoted three times. 


Pror. Henri Gatoz recently put forth a plea in pamphlet 
form for the official sanctioning and preserving of local 
dialects in France. His main plea, of course, was for the 
preservation of the’ Breton tongue. The question, as 
treated by Prof. Gaidoz, touches upon matters of policy 
which are very disputable. Here in England we have no 
objection to the revival, for instance, of Celtic speech ; the 
question of politics or utility does not come in. It would, 
indeed, be impossible to preserve dialects officially in 
England : the force of circumstance is slowly killing them. 
Any one who has known intimately the country round 
London within, say, a radius of fifty miles, during the past 
twenty years cannot fail to have observed the decay of 
dialect, and even the remoter counties are beginning to 
feel the touch of modernity. This has long been a cause 
for regret to all lovers and students of racy English. 


A tarce London bookseller now has on his list the titles 
of seven hundred and fifty novels published at sixpence ; 
last year only five hundred were on the list. This proves 
that readers at fourpence-halfpenny net are on the increase. 
But why should not more solid books be published at that 
alluring price? There must be plenty of people who 
would be glad to take home popular scientific works, say, 
by the evening train. 


Tue material for the recent ie articles suggested 
by the bi-centenary of the death of John Pepys has 
naturally been drawn from the Diary. But most of 
the writers who have been discussing Pepys have 
considered him too much in the light of his more 
frivolous self-revelations. He was not always frivolous. 
Light liver he was, a man in certain respects rather 
unmoral than immoral, but at the base of his character 
there was much of real sterling value. He lived in 
a time when jobbery was rampant, yet he kept his 
hands comparatively clean; when he thanked God, as he 
did at the end of most of the years recorded in his Diary, 
that he was worth so much in goods and money, we know 
that he came by his possessions honestly. If a dishonest 
man had held that post of his, things might have been 
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different in England to-day. Pepys was a genuine servant 
of the State, a fact which should be remembered with 
gratitude. 


Tue title of Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s new volume of 
humourous verse runs thus: “‘ Crumbs of Pity and other 
verses; to which are added Six Lives of Great Men. 
The fun of the title is a little remote, not to say misleading, 
but your laughter-maker must have his joke. 





A marniace has been arranged, and will shortly take 
place, between Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins and Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mr. Charles Sheldon, of New York. 


Bibliographical. 
Ir is just a little disquieting to hear that we are to have 
yet another collection of war poetry.. Much, of course, 
depends upon the treatment accorded to the subject ; it is 
always possible for one anthologist to improve upon the 
work of another. But apart from the question whether 
we have not had enough of war, in literature as in life, 
for some time to come, there is the fact that the last dozen 
years or so have brought with them a good many collections 
of verse about fighting and fighters. To go no farther 
back than 1901, we had in that year Mr. A. Eagar’s 
‘Songs of the Sword and the Soldier,” which had been 
preceded in 1900 (there is no date on the title-page, by 
the way) by Mr. J. Macleay’s “‘ War Songs, and Songs 
and Ballads of Martial Life.” To 1900, also, belong the 
new and enlarged editions of J. E. Carpenter’s ‘‘ Soldier 
Songs ” and “‘ Sailor Songs,” with their inevitable element 
of the bellicose. Before these there had come, in 1898, 
Mr. C. Williams’s ‘Soldiers’ Songs, for the March, the 
Camp, and the Barracks,” and, to go still further back, 
we had in 1891 the ‘Real Sailor Songs” of Mr. John 
Ashton. In addition to these, there have been such 
collections as Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Lyra Heroica”’ (1891), anc 
sundry anthologies of patriotic verse—such as Mr. and 
Miss Wedmore’s “Poems of the Love and Pride of 
England” (1897), Mr. A. Stanley’s ‘‘ Patriotic Song” 
(1901), and ‘‘ Songs of England's Glory ” (1902), in which 
the martial flavour is considerable. Altogether, one 
doubts whether the present is precisely the time for 
another accumulation of war verses. 

In my correspondence there are still echoes of the 
Bulwer-Lytton birth-centenary. In one communication I 
am asked to note (as I readily do) the fairness of the 
estimate of Bulwer contributed to the “‘ British Weekly ” 
last week by ‘“‘ Claudius Clear.”” In another I am bidden 
to remark the singularly large extent to which Bulwer 
indulged, when publishing, in anonymity. All of the 
following were published originally without any name or 
initials on the title page: ‘‘ Delmour” (1823), ‘‘ Weeds 
and Wild Flowers ’’ (1825), “‘ O’Neill ” (1827), ‘* Falkland ” 
(1867), “Pelham” (1828), ‘The Disowned” (1829), 
“Eugene Aram ” (1832), ‘‘ Asmodeus at Large” (1833), 
“ Godolphin ”’ (1833), ‘‘ The Pilgrims of the Rhine ”’ (1834), 
**The Last Days of Pompeii ” (1834), ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers ” 
(1837), ‘‘ Alice ’’ (1838), ‘Calderon the Courtier ’’ (1838), 
“* Richelieu ” (1838), ‘‘ The Sea Captain ” (1839), ‘‘ Money ” 
(1840), ‘‘ Night and Morning” (1841), ‘‘ Zanoni ” (1842), 
“The Crisis” (1845), “The New Timon” (1846), 
“* Lucretia” (1846), ‘“*A.Word to the Public’ (1847), 
“* Harold ” (1848), ‘‘ Clytemnestra ”’ (1855), “St. Stephen’s ” 
(1860), “A Strange Story ” (1862), “‘The Rightful Heir ” 
(1868), “‘ The Coming Race ” (1871), ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly ” 
(1873), and “The Parisians ” (1873)--a notably long list. 
“My Novel” (1853), ‘“‘What Will He Do With It?” 
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(1859), “‘ Caxtoniana ’’ (1863), and *‘ The Boatman ” (1864) 
were all published as by “ Pisistratus Caxton.” ‘‘ Paul 
Clifford ” (1830), *‘ The Duchess de la Valliére” (1836), 
and ‘‘The Lady of Lyons” (1838) appeared with the 
initials ‘‘ E. B. L.” 

The announcement of Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s forthcoming 
volume of verse reminds one that it is long since this 
writer was represented over here by a book of that sort. 
In England Mr. Fawcett, where known at all, is known 
mainly as a producer of fiction. During the last two 
decades nearly thirty novels from his pen have been 

ublished in this country—one so sestally as in 1901. 
‘“‘New York’’). Prior to that, we had had no story from: 
him since 1895. His latest book -of verse, so far as 
England is concerned, dates still further. back, namely, 
to 1889, when “‘ Blooms and Brambles” appeared. His 
**Romance. and Reverie”. (1886) had not, I think,.an 
English publisher, though it was circulated here. 
‘Blooms and Brambles” appears to have been intended 
to exhibit to the English public the best achieved by 
Mr. Fawcett in verse up to that time. It was dedicated 
to the late Gleeson White, and had a rhythmic preface, 
beginning— 

The blooms and the brambles I bring you 

Are those I have gathered and garnered 

In roamings of memory’s woodlands, 

In pauses by passion’s rough hillsides, 

In broodings near cold pools of sorrow, 

In strolls among fantasy’s gardens, 


and so forth. 

The promised “Life and Last Leaves of Robert 
Wallace ”’ will be welcomed especially by those who were 
contemporary at Edinburgh with Dr. Wallace when he 
was leader-writer and afterwards editor of the ‘“‘ Scotsman,” 
and when his caustic comments upon Scottish ecclesiastical 
affairs were the delight of the readers of that paper. The 
use of the phrase ‘Last Leaves” in the title of the 
coming book recalls the literary remains of another 
Edinburgh man—the ‘“‘ Last Leaves” of Alexander Smith, 
poet and essayist, edited by P. P. Alexander in 1868. One 
may also note in this connection the ‘‘ Later Leaves”’ of 
Mon Williams, Q.C., which followed his ‘‘ Leaves of a 
Life” (1890) in 1891. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Ingpen’s new edition of 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography is the appended Bibliography, 
or, rather, chronological list of Hunt’s successive publica- 
‘ions. This list is the fullest that has yet appeared, being 
rich in those minute details in which many bibliographers 
delight. It will not, however, wholly supersede the 
Bibliography which Mr. J. P. Anderson compiled for 
Mr. Monkhouse’s memoir of Hunt in the ‘‘ Great Writers” 
series (1893), for therein are very many particulars which 
do not come within Mr. Ingpen’s plan. It is to be wished, 
however, that Mr. Ingpen gave more information about 
the successive editions of Hunt’s separate works. For 
instance, he does not mention the one-volume edition of 
the Autobiography, in limp green cloth, which was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith and Elder, and, for all I know, 
may still be in their catalogue. Very many people first 
made acquaintance with the Autobiography in this 
edition. 

I see that a Bibliography of Matthew Arnold, by Mr. 
Burnett Smart, will be included in the fifteenth and last 
volume (due in August 1904) of the “edition de luxe” of 
the Works announced by Messrs. Macmillan. This, 
presumably, will be Mr. Smart’s existing Bibliography of 
Arnold, brought down to date. In any case, I hope 
Mr. Smart and the publishers will arrange for the separate 
issue of this part of Vol. XV. Many would like to 
acquire the Bibliography who have no particular fondness 
for ‘‘ editions de luxe.” 

THe Bookworm. 
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A Sporting. Event. 


Rosert Browxtnc. By G. K. Chesterton. 
of Letters Series. (Macmillan. 2s.) 


Mr. Caesterton’s achievements have been such that one 
comes to this book with a keen initial curiosity to know 
how he has wrestled with his theme. It is a sporting 
event. Will the new pedagogism lower its voice and hide 
its electric ferule in the presence of greatness? Hitherto 
Mr. Chesterton has dealt with great reputations only in 
the essay, where the dialectical somersaults for which he 
is famous have formed part of an al fresco entertainment, 
and have therefore scarcely been challenged. But now he 
enters the field of critical biography under the prestige of 
a fine ‘‘series’’ ; and many will ask with what success. 

Certainly with the success of youth, eagerness, and 
cleverness. Certainly with the success of a rollicking 
dogmatism, which after all leaves you whole; and a 
pyrotechnical sapience which after all returns the rocket- 
stick of the commonplace to your feet. Mr. Chesterton is 
endlessly new and audacious in detail. In the mass, and 
in a summary, he is a comfortable person enough. Read- 
ing him is like playing a sub-conscious Jgame of noughts 
and crosses: you wait to cancel, and meanwhile you are 
kept atrociously alert. 

t seems to us that the necessity under which Mr. 
Chesterton has just placed himself of following one man’s 
career, of developing one man’s philosophy, has brought 
into greater clearness both the merits and drawbacks of his 
method of writing. It has given substance and memorable- 
ness to his good things. One might find oneself recalling 
twenty years hence this characterisation of the age of 
Browning’s youth—when Ruskin, Dickens, Carlyle and 
Keats were in their seed-time :— 

On all sides there was the first beginning of the esthetic 
stir in the middle classes which expressed itself in the com- 
bination of so many poetic lives with so many prosaic 
livelihoods. It was the age of inspired office boys. 

Or this :— 

Charity was Browning's basic philosophy ; but it was, as it 
were, a fierce charity, a charity that went man-hunting. He 
was a kind of cosmic detective who walked into the foulest 
of thieves’ kitchens and accused men publicly of virtue. 

Again :— 

The “Ring and the Book” is the great epic of the age, 
because it is the expression of the belief, it might almost be 
said of the discovery, that no man ever lived upon this earth 
without possessing a point of view. No one ever lived who 
had not a little more to say for himself than any formal system 
of justice was likely to say for him. 

Again :— 

If a man had gone up to Browning and asked him with all 
the solemnity of the eccentric, “ Do you think life is worth 
living?” it is interesting to conjecture what his answer might 
have been. If he had been forthe moment under the influence 
of the orthodox rationalistic deism of the theologian he would 
have said, “ Existence is justified by its manifest design, its 
manifest adaptation of means to ends,” or, in other words, 
“‘ Existence is justified by its completeness.” If, on the other 
hand, he had been influenced by his own serious intellectual 
theories he would have said, “‘ Existence is justified by its air 
of growth and doubtfulness,” or, in other words, “ Existence 
is Justified by its incompleteness.” But if he had not been 
influenced in his answer either by the accepted opinions, or by 
his own opinions, but had simply answered the question “Is 
life worth living?” with the real, vital answer that awaited 
it in his own soul, he would have said as likely as not, 
‘Crimson toadstools in Hampshire.” Some plain, glowing 
picture of this sort left on his mind would be his real verdict 
on what the universe had meant to him. 


These strike us as entertainingly helpful; they 
have the daylight of thinking in them. Unfortunately 
they and their like are but the shafts of sunshine piercing 
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the blinds of a room in which the midnight lamp is still 
burning. Too often it is the lamp-light and the writhing 
brow and the dialectical sham-fight that oppress us with a. 
sense of superfluity and unreality. 

Mr. Chesterton’s determination to be always the top dog, 
whether .in agreement or opposition, is his undoing. He 
is for ever straining to prove that the critics who differ 
from him do so on grounds which ought to make them 
his adorers, and that the critics who agree with him do so 
on grounds of which even his antagonists would be utterly 
ashamed. The latter fate is the rarer, but it is Mr. 
Santayana’s. Mr. Santayana is singled out by Mr. 
Chesterton as the most fruitful of all Browning’s critics : 
he is “‘ one of the very few who seem to have got near to 
the actual secret of Browning’s optimism.” Note the 
splendid assurance of the word actual. Mr. Santayana, 
then, is in luck. Mr. Santayana’ has nearly belled 
the cat. Mr. Santayana, “in contradistinction to the 
vast mass of Browning’s admirers, had discovered what 
was the real root of Browning’s poetry; and” —the 
suave injury of this conjunctive ‘“‘and” instead of the 
decently disjunctive ‘‘ but” !—‘‘ the curious thing is, that 
having discovered that root virtue, he thinks it is a vice.” 
That is the way with these hopeful fellows: they flourish 
mightily until Mr. Chesterton comes along and praises 
them. Mr. Santayana had said that Mr. Browning's 
poetry is the poetry of barbarism because ‘‘ the barbarian 
is the man who regards his passions as their own excuse 
for being, who does not domesticate them either by under- 
standing their cause, or by conceiving their ideal goal.” 
That is all the substantive quotation from Mr. Santayana 
that we are given, and, as is frequently the case with 
Mr. Chesterton, we do not see enough of the issue to 
judge it. What we do see at all times is Mr. Chesterton’s 
dexterous hard-hitting or his dexterous soft-hitting. In 
this case it is soft-hitting :— 

Thus, Mr. Santayana is, perhaps, the most valuable of all 
the Browning critics. He has gone out of his way to 
endeavour to realise what it is that repels him in Browning, 
and he has discovered the fault which none of Browning’s 
opponents have discovered. And in this he has discovered 
the merit which none of Browning’s admirers have discovered. 
Whether the quality be a good or a bad quality, Mr. 
Santayana is perfectly right. The whole of Browning's 
poetry does rest upon primitive feeling; and the only 
comment to be added is that so does the whole of every one 
else’s poetry. 

It would appear, therefore, that Mr. Santayana excelled 
all other Browning critics by starting a proposition 
which to Mr. Chesterton is the apotheosis of the obvious! 

Of such dialectical evolutions and tragedies the book 
is full. The blood of the misled righteous is shed 
without stint. How very wrong you can be when you 
feel most harmless may appear in the following passage :— 

Any one will make the deepest and blackest and most 
incurable mistake about Browning who imagines that his 
optimism was founded on any arguments for optimism. 
Because he had a strong intellect, because he had a strong 
power of conviction, he conceived and developed and asserted 
these doctrines of the incompleteness of Man and the sacrifice 
of Omnipotence. But these doctrinces were the symptoms 
of his optimism, they were not its origin. Jt is surely 
obvious that no one can be argued into optimism since no one 
can be argued into happiness. Browning’s optimism was 
not founded on opinions which were the work of Browning, 
but on life which was the work of God. He isa 
great poet of human joy for precisely the reason of which 
Mr. Santayana complains: that his happiness is primal, and 
beyond the reach of philosopay. He is something far more 
convincing, far more comforting, far more religiously 
significant than an optimist : he is a@ happy man. 

This is a typical specimen of Mr. Chesterton’s ‘‘ made” 
arguments. We should say that the vital distinction 
between optimism and happiness (of which Mr. Chesterton 
himself seems fully conscious in the last of the two 
sentences we have italicised) is precisely this: that 
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optimism is the happiness into which a man can and does 
argue himself and other people; that happiness is the 
native bliss which is from within, but which, unless 
qualified, may be the happiness of a fool or an idiot. 
Surely Browning’s native happiness was just that part of 
him with which we have really nothing to do: it was 
there, but we know of it through its intellectual 
expression, that is to say his optimism. That he was an 
inwardly happy man, as happy men go, who doubts, who 
has disputed ? Who has suggested that his optimism was 
a life-long piece of acting? Who, in a word, requires 
these elaborate distinctions, and this appearance of 
approval or disapproval of Mr. Santayana, which is, in fact, 
neither the one nor the other ? 

Let it be admitted that no other young writer of to-day 
could lead us through these morrice-dances of logic and 
paradox. Mr. Chesterton does make his readers think, 
and he does often think brillantly himself. But page 
after page of his present monograph convinces us that he 
is in all things too curiously pugnacious, and too 
intricately simple. Lack of space forbids us to give other 
examples of his legerdemain. We are also restrained by 
the feeling, begotten of many a page, that Mr. Chesterton 
cannot be cornered. He could always fall back on such 
dexterities as the following :— 

A man who has missed the fact that “ Tristram Shandy” is 
a game of digressions, that the whole book is a kind of 
practical joke to cheat the reader out of a story, simply has 
not read “Tristram Shandy” at all. The man who objects 
to the Rossetti pictures because they depict a sad and 
sensuous day-dream, objects to their existingat all. And any 
one who objects to Browning writing his huge epic round a 
trumpery and sordid police-case has in reality missed the 
whole length and breadth of the poet’s meaning. 

To which we can only reply that Mr. Chesterton is right. 
A man who objects to the Rossetti pictures because they 
depict a sad and sensuous day-dream does, so far, object 
to their existing. He may be right or he may be 
wrong in his initial objection. But surely all criticism is 
a denial of the right to exist—in respect of the qualities 
objected to. In respect of what appear to us (rightly or 
wrongly) to be the faults of Mr. Chesterton’s “‘ Browning ”’ 
we do deny the right of that book to exist ; but in respect 
of its excellences, which are many, we are proud to assist 
at its accouchement. 

We must add a word on Mr. Chesterton’s tone as apart 
from what has been already implied. Here and there he 
uses the freedom of journalism in a way that jars. We 
do not think it well that he should let fall a remark 
like this :— 

No one ever found Miss Marie Corelli obscure, because she 
believes only in words, 

Or— 

Poetry alone, with the first throb of its metre, can tell us 
whether the depression is the kind of depression that drives a 
man to suicide, or the kind of depression that drives him to 
the Tivoli. 

Nor do we like such interpolations as this :— 

For while an Englishman may be enthusiastic about 
England, or indignant against England, it never occurred to 
any living Englishman to be interested in England. 

Again, the lackadaisical superiority of the following is to 
be regretfully smiled at :— 

It is the utterance of that bitter and heartrending period 
of youth which comes before we realise the one grand and 
logical basis of all optimism—the doctrine of original sin. 
The boy at this stage being an ignorant and inhuman idealist, 
regards all his faults as frightful secret malformations, and 
it is only later that he becomes conscious of that large and 
beautiful and benignant explanation that the heart of man 
is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. 

But there! we have enjoyed Mr. Chesterton’s book in parts. 
More power—and less facility—to his pen. 
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‘Manifest Hard Work.” 


WEsLEY AND nIS Preacners: Tuemr Conquest or Britain. 


By G. Holden Pike.. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Howpen Pixe has taken a large subject, and attempted 
to deal with it in the most comprehensive fashion, 
covering a wide and varied field. But we cannot con- 
gtatulate him on his success. He has written with 
manifest zeal, manifest diligence and conscientiousness ; 
one sees it has been a labour of love, in which he has 
spared no pains. But it is among the sore lessons which 
are borne home upon the reviewer, in the course of long 
experience, that love and the most single-minded fervour 
are alone insufficient for literary success. It would be 
ree to think otherwise, and there is a very common 
elief that no more but these qualities is needed. Mr. 
Pike is a plain example to the contrary. He arranges 
his book logically under headings which cover the several 
sections of his subject ; under each heading he sedulously, 
with evident study and resolve to impart all the in- 
formation he can, brings together a serried ‘multitude 
of facts relevant to that heading—and the outcome is 
null, from sheer absence of the. literary sense. It is a 
mere chain of facts, set down with the heavy industry 
of a reporter, but without even the reporter’s attempt to 
give them literary effectiveness. The more laborious 
his determination to accumulate details, the more jejunely 
packed and dry-bone-like they become. Save this con- 
scientious assembling and statement of facts, Mr. Pike 
has not a notion of the book-maker’s art. . They are put 
down with the most arid brevity, because the fewer the 
words, the more room for other facts. The “‘sets”’ in 
the Strand are not more monotonously laid down and 
mechanically adjusted; it is the right paviour’s rank to 
book-making (if we may adapt Touchstone a little). Mr. 
Pike’s outlook upon things in general and Wesley in 
particular is marked by a correspondingly narrow and 
prosaic certitude. It is the attitude of the good Wesleyan, 
middle-class, solid Britisher without a suspicion of any 
standpoint but his own sharply cut small peep-hole. 
That Wesley should be written of by a good Wesleyan 
is an excellent thing—the best, because the most sym- 
pathethic thing. But the narrowness, the Britannic 
insularity, the prosaic hard-and-fastness, the middle- 
classicism—these are not so well. By way of some 
partial hint as to what we mean, we might instance 
that Mr. Pike (in regard to the rapid spread of Wesleyanism, 
and its numerous conversions en bloc) complacently echoes 
Wesley’s own very pardonable assertion that ‘‘God had 
not so wrought in any other nation.” This, though 
parallels leap readily to the historic remembrance in 
the careers of reformers Continental and Asiatic, Christian 
and heathen, Francis Xavier and Francis of Assisi, 
Gautama and others a many. That is a small instance ; 
but we might pursue it further and into various matters, 
had we stomach for the ungracious task of blame, where 
we would rather accord the author, following our natural 
wishes, the praise deserved by his manifest hard work, 
enthusiasm, and good intentions. In fine, he has brought 
together many materials for a book on Wesley and 
the rise of Wesleyanism ; he has not produced the book. 
Wesley was the very man for an apostolate among 
Englishmen of the middle and lower classes — the 
backbone of the nation. ‘He was the typical John Bull in 
his strength and his limitations—raised just a little above 
the people he had to do with, bit not too much. 
Sufficiently their superior to lead, sufficiently of themselves 
to influence; flesh of their flesh, thinking as they thought, 
and even (outside his special religious teaching) what 
they thought. He had no “cultured” mind—hence 
his lack of appeal to the upper classes—but that very 
fact made him of one mental substance with the nation 
at large. A plain, solid, narrowly rational man is John 
Bull; and such was Wesley. His comments on books 
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and men, though Mr. Pike quotes them with admiration, 
are essentially mediocre and conformed to his strong 
contracted personal prejudices. But that is precisely how 
John Bull reads books and judges men. When Wesley 
comes right in such pronouncements it is through good 
homely sense; and what attracts him in books (to set 
aside the’ more complex question of men) is homely 
rationality. Nor can he ever forget the element of moral 
effect. ere again he represents the average Anglo- 
Saxon intelligence. In regard to matters of the aesthetic 
sense, he confessed that ‘‘a tune at first hearing, a poem 
at first reading, a picture at first seeing, did not afford 
pleasure, as was the case afterwards when the merits 
were more fully realised”; while, on the other hand, 
“‘when I am too much acquainted, it is no longer 
pleasing.” 

In other words, he had no real delight in them at all, 
nothing of the sensuous pleasure which is the very 
medium of artistic appeal; but painfully taught himself a 
sort of rational discernment of their qualities, which pre- 
sently faded together with the novelty of its acquirement, 
never having possessed any true root in his nature. And 
in this also, he is the Anglo-Saxon all over, when he is 
confronted with that aesthetic appeal which to him has no 
appeal, yet which his dogged rationality will try to 
‘master.’ Reversing the true process, he endeavours to 
excite the emotions through the reason ; not comprehending 
that the appeal is to the reason through the emotions, 

So equipped by his very limitations, educated though 
not pm he was the right man for the masses. He 
had sense, balance, and manhood—the English qualities 
which the English love. As might be expected from our 
description of his literary character, he had none of his 
great colleague, Whitefield’s, emotional appeal to the 
multitude. It is eminently significant that he did not 
dream of open-air preaching, and was drawn into it by 
Whitefield with reluctant doubt. Yet it became the very 
Jericho-trumpet of Methodism, and he a most potent 
street-preacher. A preacher to the English needs not 
emotionality. One remembers that Newman had no 
passion or graces of delivery; yet his silver monotony 
thrilled men’s souls. And this Newman of the plebs and 
the market-place haled men’s hearts out of them. His 
sense, his directness, his practicality went home to them; 
his conviction was itself a mode of passion; while 
animating and animated by that conviction was mastery— 
magnetism. That is the final secret, with him as with 
Newman, the mysterious power which is as often found 
apart from as with passion, and which we call magnetism, 
unknowing what it is. Says Nelson, who became one of 
his assistant-preachers after his own conversion :— 


As soon as he got upon the stand, he stroked back his hair, 
and turned his face towards where I stood, and methought 
fixed his eyes upon me. His countenance struck such an 
awful dread upon me, before I heard him speak, that it made 
my heart beat like the pendulum of a clock ; and when he 
did speak I thought his whole discourse was aimed at me. 
When he had done I said: “This man can tell the secrets of 
my heart; he hath not left me there ; for he hath showed the 
remedy, even the blood of Jesus.” 


Speaking with reverence, it is not likely that Nelson, who 
had tried sect after sect in vain, had not heard that 
remedy declared before. What did shake him, and bring 
it personally home to him, the whole passage shows to 
have been Wesley’s magnetic force. Before the preacher 
opens his lips, the man is moved and in his grip, as 
happens with an actor of genius, though Wesley’s method 
had nought of Whitefield’s occasional theatricality. The 
sheer manhood of the Methodist founder was a powerful 
and cognate force in his favour. He came on a day 
of appalling religious dissolution; when the high had 
laughed religion out of countenance, while to the low it 
meant the parson’s tithe-pig. A careless clergy had lost 
all hold of the people, and were themselves parasites of a 
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dissolute nobility and drunken squirearchy.. The educated 
assailed Wesleyanism with the whole power of contempt. 
‘‘ Methodist” was itself a nickname flung at Wesley’s 
followers in derision. To all argument ‘‘ Methodist ’’ was 
a final and sufficient answer; and if any man defended 
Wesley, he was put out of court by classing him with 
those he defended. The lower classes were incited to riot 
by the parson and the magistrate. But amidst cultured 
scorn or bludgeons and brickbats Wesley stood impassive. 
At Falmouth the mob surprised him ina private house, 
and the outer door was forced. ‘‘ But, sir, is it not better 
for you to hide yourself—to get into a closet?” asked 
the maid. ‘No, it is best for me to stand just where I 
am,” answered Wesley. That’ undaunted demeanour 
subdued more than one rabble who seemed on the point 
of taking his life. The Englishman has a supreme 
respect for “‘ pluck.” And in an age when the people 
were in the most barbarous state of neglect, he initiated 
the work of personal charity, and taught the poor to 
respect themselves, It is no wonder that this man who 
cared for them made conquest of the poor. The most 
interesting chapter in the book is that which deals with 
his work among them. It contains many instructive 
glimpses of their worse than savage state. Into all this 
Wesley came as a light among dark places. He went 
where none had cared or dared to go, he re-established 
religion among whole populations living like the beasts, 
and his deserved reward was the spread of Methodism 
from end to end of England. And not the least, perhaps, 
of his advantages was that in an age of rhetorical verbiage 
he preached plain good English, which all men might 
understand. 
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For God and the World. 


Srupies 1s Tueotocy. By J. Estlin Carpenter and P. H. 
Wicksteed. (Dent. 5s. net.) 


TuereE are three schools of thought that claim our 
following to-day: the teachers of one or another form 
of religion, the exponents of science as opposed to 
religion, which in their vocabulary is a synonym for 
superstition, and a small intermediate camp, which holds 
that religion is indeed superstition, but that its aid must 
nevertheless be invoked in aid of human morality as a means 
to the end of human happiness. Our authors are on the 
side of religion as an exposition of absolute truth and 
as the supreme means to supreme ends, Their religion 
is a theology, nor would they admit the occurrence of a 
distinction between the terms. ‘‘ Natural religion ”’ they 
incorporate with their theism. Approaching the considera- 
tion of much controversial matter with rare scholarship, 
instant eloquence and liberal charity, they indeed take the 
existence of Deity for granted. They therefore claim 
the title of theologians, nor does this term, the dignity of 
which has been so often compromised, lose in their use 
any of its original breadth of meaning. Like every 
considerable theologian of our age, in whatever land, 
they are monotheists. And, to be precise and final, they 
are Unitarians. 

But he will greatly err who fancies that this is a 
sectarian volume, though its authors’ position may 
appear to have been narrowed down within the compass 
of a modern phrase. These writers belong to no narrow 
school. They “will not be heard amongst the dog- 
matists.” Take this, from the essay on ‘“‘ The History 
of Religion in Theological Study ” :— 


And thus, by common links of thought, a mighty chain of 
sympathy is spread round the globe. In a new sense we 
are realising the unity of the race. A fresh light is thrown 
on its long history; we understand the significance of its 
struggles, the meaning of the thoughts which it has striven 
dimly to articulate through symbol and rite, when words 
proved all too weak to give them form; the whole scope of 
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our conceptions is widened, the sense of human brotherhood 
made strong and deep, and the student learns the first 
article of a world-wide faith ;— 

Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


In the light of this quotation, read the three essays 
entitled, ‘‘ Sociology in the Circle of Theological Studies,” 
“The Study of Theology and the Service of Man,” and 
“Religion and Society.” Take one more excerpt and 
the book is shown to be on a “‘ general plan”’; and the 
good of the race, the modern conception of the function 
of religion, to be that plan; for ‘‘ the life that now is 
and the life which is to come have been too often regarded 
as de facto under separate governments.” This, then; 
is the key to the thought and purpose of the volume :— 

Augustine recognised one vast propelling power, guiding 
the entire destinies of the race. It was the divine design, 
working out the eruditio, the education of humanity. Here, 
then, is one of those immense contributions to thought, for 
which we are indebted specially to Christianity—the doctrine 
which science has recently seized for its own purposes and 
transfigured into a larger scope, till it has ventured to claim 
itas all its own—the doctrine of the gradual evolutien of 
human progress. 


And this is why we have been so happy whilst reading 
this book. Tor the abominable antithesis of science and 
religion wearies us past endurance. Here is science, 
marching irresistibly forwards, and daily proving her 
value to mankind. Here, also, is religion, demonstrably 
subject to the law of progress, the ‘‘ continuous revelation,” 
growing with the growing race, palpably neither obsolete 
nor obsolescent. And the majority of people will tell us 
that they are going different ways; that their paths are 
divergent, and that in a few more decades or centuries 
only the younger traveller will survive. Some few may 
say that the paths are parallel: that science is for material 
progress, religion for ethical and spiritual. They know 
the significance of neither, but they have judged less 
hastily than the many. For ourselves, we have a thousand 
reasons for believing, and we welcome this printed and 
permanent bulwark to our creed, that religion and science 
are travelling, of necessity, and because there are not more 
gods than One, on paths that are convergent, paths more 
acutely inclined and more rapidly trod in each succeeding 
hour of time. A thousand reasons; great and small, 
philosophical and practical. For “‘ eternal justice rules the 
world.” Print it, as did Carlyle, in capitals, if it please 
you; deify it, implicitly and explicitly ; it has not waited 
until our late day for its apotheosis. And eternal Justice 
grinds slowly, and in many mills—in many systems of 
religion and philosophy and science—but it grinds exceed- 
ing small. Its processes are multifarious but assuredly 
assured. Newton, Goethe, Gotama, Socrates, Isaiah, Christ, 

we write in all reverence—had not these one common 
cause? And do they not therefore serve one common 
cause—the cause of God and the world? We “will not 
ask whether Augustine or Dr. Jenner was the greater 
benefactor of humanity; whether it was better to have 
discovered chloroform or to have written the ‘ Imitatio 
Christi,’ to have described the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ or to 
have first founded penny banks.”’ For there shall never 
be one lost good. Let us clear our minds of antithesis 
and cant. It is wasting the world’s time to balance, with 
fictitious nicety, the deeds of the living dead. This is no 
time for any but large views. Not much longer, on this 
little earth, covered already with sixteen hundred millions 
of men and hourly with more, can there be room for the 
laboratory that scoffs at the church, or the church that 
condemns the laboratory. The science that is nothing 
but the exercise of passionless intellect on an impassioned 
earth is only for the egoist and the misanthropist. Science 
must either serve mankind or go to some other planet ; 
she is out of place on ours, where are death and agony of 
soul. The theology that is nothing but a detached meta- 
physic, the church that is a thing apart, “‘in the world 
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but not of it,” is only for the word-juggler and the selfish 
would-be saviour of his own small soul. Theology must 
either serve God and the world, and teach us to fall in 
love with this incomprehensible universe, or foregather with’ 
the Creator alone, and leave creation to groan and travail 
unmocked. Or, as Mr. Wicksteed puts it :— 

Sociology, then, bereft of religion, is without a goal, and 
the blight of perpetual sterility is upon it. Théology, bereft 
of Sociology, is remote from the actual life of men, and is 
smitten with unreality. On the union of these two depends 
the future of humanity, the coming of the day when “the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea,” when there shall be no tyrant and no slave: 

Nor shall any lack his share 
In the toil and the gain of living, in the days when 
the world grows fair, 


Tid-Bits History. 


Home Lire uxper tHE Stuarts. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
Illustrated. (Grant Richards. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Earte, we fear, has unwittingly founded a school 
that is to be regarded with misgiving. Ever since the 
triumphant publication of her first book, written under 
the awnings in a Surrey garden, other persons have been 
industriously putting forth works that seem to be, though 
they are not, of a similar kind. ‘‘ Let me just chatter at 
large, avoiding all serious subjects, particularly politics,” 
each of these persons said, ‘‘ and the volume will run ‘into 
thousands.”” The plan was promising; but there were 
difficulties in the way of its accomplishment. - The first, 
the greatest, was met on the very threshold of the 
project. Mrs. Earle has a faculty for the criticism and 
the interpretation of life ; and all her thoughts on it, even 
her thoughts on its trivialities, are originally -conceived 
and originally expressed. Her imitators also have seen life ; 
but either they have viewed it with the rustic’s somnolent 
eye, or they have experienced it, through reading and 
hearsay, with no more than the intelligence of the scandal- 
loving gossip. Thus, at the very outset, the literati of 
the new school found that they must adopt a modification 
of Mrs. Earle’s plan. They said to themselves, ‘‘ We can’t 
make modern home life so interesting as that pot-pourri 
lady makes it, and we can’t write as she does; but we 
can choose periods in the past, and hunt up memoirs and 
biographies, and makes books as racy—the whole of them, 
from the first page to the last—as a volume of select 
divorce cases would be.”’ Hence the histories of “‘ periods ” 
from the social point of view with which our tables have 
recently been bestrewn. It is time to admit that they 
have been a weary trial. It is time, also, to state an 
important discovery. Histories in which the loves and 
other private adventures of eminent persons are separated 
from their public careers, the books about the past in 
which literature is detached from life, are a complete 
failure from any rational point of view. Of the “ periods ” 
with which they deal they do not convey any true 
impression whatever. Controversies in religion and in 
politics, it may be, are ‘‘too much with us, late and soon ” ; 
but one has only to read the tid-bits books. alluded to 
in. order to realize that these controversies are the very 
atmosphere of living history. Apart from them, an 
exhibition of the ‘‘ home life” of any period is as clearly 
inanimate as a punch-and-judy show, and much less 
entertaining. 

The contents-table of Miss Godfrey's volume might have 
been a warning to go into her pages no farther. After 
‘““The Nursery,” ‘‘ Children’s Games,’ ‘“‘Some Lesson 
Books,” ‘‘ Public Schools,” ‘‘The Private Tutor,” and 
“The University,’’ we come upon a division of the matter 
into what may be called expanding subsections. We have 
‘“‘ Girlhood,” ‘‘ Giving in Marriage,”’ ‘‘Some Who Chose 
for Themselves,” ‘‘ Romance,”’ ‘‘ The Love Story of Anne 
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Murray,” ‘‘ Married Life,” and ‘‘ Some Letters from 
Husbands and Wives.” After that the work goes off 
into chapters on such themes as Needlework, Dress and 
Fashion, and Gardens. Like the chapters in the earlier 
third of the book, these are perfunctory and _ brief. 
Obviously Miss Godfrey as an historian relies, in her 
hope of success, on the middle third. Now, what manner 
of work is that? In the whole of it there is not a single 
original word or thought. Ail the stories are copied from 
old ‘books. All the reflections are trite. Let us quote a 
few specimen passages :— 


The girls of the seventeenth century enjoyed but a brief 
spring-time. With dawning womanhood, while they were 
yet in the school-room, in some cases even in the nursery, 
careful parents were already considering the choice of a 
husband. To our modern English notions of absolute freedom 
of choice and the paramount claims of falling in love which 
the modern novel has erected into a new gospel, such a course 
seems almost shocking; yet unquestionably the custom had 
its en Amongst our neighbours across the Channel 
—-<C. . 


As Dorothy Osborne observed, it was not always the love- 
matches that turned out the best. The one she was com- 
menting on, that of Lady Strangford, Lord Leicester's wilful 
daughter Isabelia, was a conspicuous instance to the contrary, 
and Dorothy seems to have several such in her mind. To 
turn to one in quite a different circle, Milton, from whose 
lofty and serious tone of mind higher things might have been 
looked for, followed the promptings of a passing fancy for a 
pretty—c. 


The reader will perhaps not have forgotten the pretty, 
childish love-makings between the small Kenelm Digby and 
his little play-fellow. As sometimes happens with such 
seedling loves, the roots continued to live and grow in the 
hearts of both through the darkness of separation, till at 
length when they met again, after the lapse of several years, 
it shot up into a full-blown romance, which has been related 
at length by the pen of one of the lovers; and if it 
is not possible always to take every detail quite literally, 
remembering that both were of that order that sees its own 
adventures and experiences in “the light that never was on 
sea or land,” yet—e. 


Such are the moralisings with which our latest historian 
of “‘ social life” embroiders her narratives. What of the 
narratives themselves? What are they like? Here is an 
example. There was some difference of opinion about the 
disposal of one of Lord Cork’s many children; but 
“‘the marriage took place, and Lord Cork records in 
his diary that the King himself gave the bride away, led 
her out to dance, and conducted her to the bedchamber, 
‘where the Queen with her own hand did help to undresse 
her.’ And his Majesty and the Queen both stayed in the 
bedchamber till they saw my son and his wife in bed 
together, and they both kissed the bride and blessed them 
as I did.” ‘The “ prettiness”’ with which that incident is 
told does not redeem the telling. It only adds to it a 
touch of hypocrisy. Even as recent ‘‘ social histories” by 
popular authors who are male have been appeals to the 
shallow-pated prurience of the loafers in club smoking- 
rooms, the work before us is an appeal to green-sick 
girls. Indeed, as we have indicated, we are rather ashamed 
of having spent any time over it; but the thing is a 
portent, and has to be dealt with somehow. People who 
can read these books with interest cannot possibly have 
strength of mind enough to study real and serviceable 
literature, and thus the new literati may be doing much 
harm indirectly. The middle classes being the greater 
part of the nation, may not their debauched taste to 
some extent account for the decline of literature which 
recently we have had occasion to note? Men and women 
capable of producing works of literature are not encouraged 
to —_ when the majority of the people are in a mood for 
twaddle, 
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A Canadian Hellene. 


Tae Pires or Pan. By BlissCarman. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Carman is one of the most satisfactory of our secondary 
poets: he writes seldom, his books are small, his books 
are good. Also he has the joy of life, and the poet 
without the joy of life is not fully furnished. 

The littie book that has just come from Mr. Carman is 
an illustration of the difficulty of being a great poet. 
It is exquisitely done. We never remember reading 
the octosyllabic couplet more flexibly or charmingly 
handled, and there are other measures which Mr. Carman 
has in equally dexterous control. The imagery is fresh and 
warm; the pictorial quality of the verse is vivid; the 
book has beautiful thoughts. And yet it remains merely a 
contribution to delightful secondary poetry. One has only 
to turn from Mr. Carman to Keats, or even to Matthew 
Arnold, to see the difference. 

Fortunately, however, the taste for good secondary 
poetry has been growing for some years, until there are 
many readers who prefer it to the real thing—who can, in 
sporting phrase, ‘ negotiate” it better. For them Mr. 
Corman will be a most acceptable singer, as he should be 
(with certain reservations) for all lovers of literature. We 
quote certain stanzas from what is, perhaps, the most 
perfect lyric in the volume, ‘‘ Daphne ” :— 


Dear, shy, soft face, 

With just the elfin trace 

That lends thy human beauty the last touch 
Of wild, elusive grace! 


i) cy ° 


But I to thee 

More gently fond would be, 

Nor less a loverewoo thee with soft words 
And woodland melody ; 


Take pipe and play 

Each forest fear away ; 

Win thee to idle in the leafy shade 
All the long summer day ; 


Tell thee old tales 

Of love, that still avails 

More than all mighty things in this great world, 
Still wonder works nor fails; 


Teach thee new lore, 

How to love more and more, 
And find the magical delirium 
In joys unguessed before. 


I would try over 

And over to discover 

Some wild, sweet, foolish, irresistible 
New way to be thy lover— 

New, wondrous ways 

To fill thy golden days, 
Thy lovely pagan body with delight, 
Thy loving heart with praise: 

For I would learn, 

Deep in the brookside fern, 

The magic of the syrinx whispering low 
With bubbly fall and turn ; 


Mock every note 

Of the green woodbird’s throat, 

Till some wild strain, impassioned yet serene, 
Should form and float 


Far through the hills, 
Where mellow sunlight fills 
The world with joy, and from the purple vines 
The brew of life ductile. 

Ah, then indeed 

Thy heart should have no need 

To tremble at a footfall on the brake, 

And bid thy bright limbs speed. 

But night would come, 

And I should make thy home 

In the deep pines, lit by a yellow star 

Hung in the dark blue dome—— 
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A fragrant house 

Of woven balsam boughs, 

Where the great Cyprian mother should receive 
Our warm unsullied vows. 


Not a few of the first order of poets might have been glad 
to write so fragrant a poem as that. 


A Brilliant Assembly. 


Out or Tae Past. By the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff. 2vols. (Murray. 18s.) 


CaprxeteD in these volumes, whose garb of silver and 
black suggests the chastest mourning, is a veritable 
assembly of the great dead. Chesterfield, Thiers, Matthew 
Arnold, Disraeli, Dean Stanley, the Duke of Argyll (if one 
may say ‘‘the” of so illustrious a family), and many 
others—not forgetting the Count de Hiibner, transplanted 
from the Acapemy of April 11, 1891—fortify their im- 
mortality by means of a pen which has too much to say 
to let its leisureliness create a wish for its haste. Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff is the ideal reviewer for those 
spacious periodicals which seem to justify the appellation of 
** book ” invariably bestowed by domestics on our flimsiest 
ephemere. Here is an excellent specimen of his manner ; 
it is apropos of Manning and Newman :— 


A stdry is told that when that eminent man [Newman] 
dedicated his “ Grammar of Assent” to Serjeant Bellasis— 
“in remembrance of a long, equable, sunny friendship ””—the 
printer sent back the words transformed into “a long squabble 
and funny friendship.” That may be true or false, but no 
phrase could better have described: the relations of the great 
Oratorian and the Archbishop of Westminster, as detailed in 
Mr. Purcell’s by no means edifying fourteenth chapter. A 
highly disagreeable correspondence ended in the pair promising 
to say Masses for each other. Is this, perhaps, the proper 
formula in the highest ecclesiastical circles for conveying 
the sentiments which are more bluntly set forth in the first 
lines of Browning's “Soliloquy [of the] Spanish Cloister” ? 


‘The great Oratorian!’’ There we have just a touch of 
the elegant periphrasis which in mid-Victorian days made 
the difference between blurting and writing. But it is 
only a touch. Sir Mountstuart avoids the error which 
drew upon Mr. Escott some years ago an impudently witty 
article consisting almost wholly of a selection of his 
periphrastic contrivances for avoiding the mention of 

laces, persons, and dates. And not only does Sir 
fountstuart avoid; in the passage we have quoted he 
creates a state of mind for appreciating a wonderful poetic 
monologue; he shows that power to relate which is in 
essence the gift of interpretation. Brother Lawrence, as 
Newman, lures unpoetical thousands to listen to the 
soliloquist ; and he who so prettily assists towards this 
public meeting serves the ends of Imperialism by a 
similarly clever device. In the case we are to cite, the 
known and familiar item is Australia. The shape of a 
vast island is plain on the map, and definite on the mind’s 
eye. Australia, then, is known and familiar. But the 
North American Dominions of the Crown bulk amorphously 
to the untrained eye; they belong (in strict privacy) to 
the Unintelligibles. Then says our essayist, striving in 
1880 (‘‘ being then at the Colonial Office’) to bore into 
the intelligence of Peterhead, in these North-American 
Colonies Australia “could stand, colossal as it is, like 
a cup upon a saucer.” 

Having accidentally reminded ourselves that our author 
is a statesman, we inay say that he yields some very 
agreeable refreshment as a political anecdotist. One of 
his anecdotes ought really to be the property of Mr. 
Anthony Hope. We refer to that of Baron Bunsen’s call 
on the Queen of Prussia, mother of Frederick ‘the 
Noble.” The baron, while waiting for Her Majesty, saw 
a photograph of the late Princess Royal and another of 
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the then Crown Prince of Prussia, lying on a: table. 
These he moved so that side by side they covered all but 
the footline of another photograph, the footline beimg 
“La Belle Alliance.” The excellent Dizzy anecdotes can 
hardly be claimed by any novelist except perhaps the 
author of “Robert Orange.” As Prime Minister he 
avowed to a friend of the essayist that he was reading 
‘“‘Tancred” ‘‘ not for amusement but for instruction.” 
It is well known that the cynic is abroad quite as often 
as the schoolmaster, but what shall we say of the Con- 
servative M.P. who “closed a discussion with some 
Liberals . + by the characteristic words, ‘ Well, 
well, I prefer our scoundrel to your lunatic’”’? Yet the 
day was to‘come when Lord Derby should say to Sir 
Mountstuart at the foot of Primrose Hill, ‘It’s God’s 
mercy that they haven’t rechristened it Mount Beacons- 
field.” 

Very interesting are our author's recollections of Oxford, 
its Union, its select Johnson Club. His Oxford was 
classic-mad. ‘‘A man who ‘otiosely imbibed modern 
literature,’ to use the phrase of a well-known tutor of 
those times, instead of working for the regular examina- 
tion,” would have been looked at contemptuously at 
Balliol. Sir Mountstuart’s first speech in the Union was 
in reply to the author of “‘Hajji Baba”; but here a 
brave name merely flits across the page. His literary 
acquaintances included Clough, and as we read of the 
extraordinary reputation that the living Clough made 
for himself it is sad to think that now his popularity 
chiefly consists in some smoothly sweet but otherwise 
undistinguished lines designed to encourage persons who 
believe themselves to be struggling unavailingly. To 
Arnold’s poetry he pays the tribute that seems inevitable 
in these days, though he prefers the critical method of 
Sainte-Beuve to that of his English contemporary. He 
thinks that Arnold might have improved his critical 

apers by devoting more time to their preparation. 
Bante-Benve, it seems, gave to his ‘‘ continuous and 
all-engrossing toil”’ ; so, too, it appears, did Mr. Abraham 
Hayward. 

But it is time to retire from Sir Mountstuart E. Grant 
Duff’s assembly. Here and there a character departs pre- 
maturely, of whom we would fain have seen more— 
Faber, for instance, saint and poet. Unquestionably, 
however, we have enjoyed society that has offered far 
more than the mere good breeding of wall-flowers. Of 
a book of mixed essays and speeches this is much to say. 








Other New Books. 


Tae Tour or Doctor Syytax. Tae History or Jounny 
Quaz Gexus. Tae Lire or Jony Myrroy. I.tusrrations 
oF THE Book or Jos. ‘The Illustrated Pocket Library of 
Plain and Coloured Books, (Methuen. 33. 6d, to 
4s. 6d. net, each volume.) 

Suc# a series as is inaugurated by these four volumes -_ 

be welcomed without reserve. The books are all well 

known, were all famous in their day, but in their original 
forms are now, in most cases at any rate, hardly procurable 
by the collector of small means. The first two have 
reproductions of the coloured plates by Rowlandson, the 
third reproductions of the coloured plates by Henry Alken 
and J. T. Rawlins, and the last photogravure reproductions 
of William Blake’s inimitable designs. The “Syntax” 
books are practically all that is remembered of the work of 

William Combe, and that remembrance is due rather to 

Rowlandson than to the value of the literary material. 

Combe suffered from.an ineradicable fluency; he rhymed 

with a wearisome ease. During his life of some- eighty 

years he published eighty-six “ works,” and of that life 
forty-three years were passed within the “rules” of the 
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King’s Bench debtors’ prison. Combe was an adventurer 
of talent; atone time he kept gorgeous establishments 
going: at popular watering places, then he became a 
cook, and served as a common soldier. In reading the 
a ” series it is well to remember these facts. 

imrod”’ (Charles James Apperley) is more generally 
remembered ; he hunted, lost money, and had to retire to 
France. These volumes are faithfully reprinted from the 
first or best editions, without introductions or notes. 
We are not sure that the briefest summaries of the lives of 
the authors and illustrators might not have added value to 
the series, but as they stand the little volumes are 
excellent, and the reproductions have been carefully and 
successfully made. 

Nothing further need be said concerning Blake's 
** Illustrations of the Book of Job.” These extraordinary 
interpretations have already taken their place amongst 
the finest work of their producer. The reproductions here 
given are necessarily small, and something is lost in 
consequence, but it is a good thing to have them available 
in so handy a form at so low a price. 


Aw Ivory Traver tx Norta Kenia. By A. Arkell-Hardwick. 
(Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Arxett-Harpwick sneers at the florid style of another 
traveller in East Africa; but we should have been glad 
had he contrived to make his own method of expression a 
little more attractive. He pleads the ‘‘ First Offenders’ 
Act’’-in- extenuation of ‘‘the crime of adding to the 
World’s literature”; when he and a companion were 
bathing, leeches nibbled at “ portions of our anatomy ” ; 
on another occasion he: ‘‘ vehemently consigned our indis- 
creet followers to the hottest possible place known to 
theology.” In short, the decorations of Mr. Arkell- 
Hardwick’s style are those of bombastic boyishness. Still, 
that is a fault forgivable in a man so young as the picture 
of the author, the frontispiece, shows him to be. The 
narrative is that of an expedition through Kikuyu to 
Gallaland. With his two white companions and a 
company of about a hundred others, Mr. Arkell-Hardwick 
had many adventures in sport and in battle with native 
tribes; and the telling of these, although never very 
vivid, rings invariably true. Two of the tribes with whom 
the expedition came into contact, the Rendili and the 
Burkeneji, are almost wholly unknown to Europeans, and 
the news of them published in this work will be read with 
interest. The volume contains twenty-three illustrations 
and a map. 





Tue New Nation, (Smith, Elder. 


7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Rowzanp has produced a brisk up-to-date work on 
Australia from its convict period to Confederation. The 
general reader who is familiar with the early convict 
days of the colony, and the political and economic 
conditions, will turn to the ‘‘aspects” of Australian 
social life, which offer a handle to criticism and a spice 
to the book. These “aspects” are of class distinction— 
the Australian artisan, the woman worker, carly closing, 
climate and culture, &c., &c., &c. There is just a little 
want of humour displayed and sense of proportion in 
those “aspects”; and the author has dencribed the 
colony as a sort of Margate—vast and at its worst. In 
the matter of literature, the Australian imports £500,000 
worth of books and magazines, but the terrible indictment 
is made that the Australian is as ignorant of Shakespeare 
**as of the works of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, or Brieux.” 

_ Mr. Rowland takes up with precision the case for Impe- 
rialism and the case for Separation ; he would have none of 
the titled nonentities hitherto thought worthy of the pro- 
consulship ; he would have no Royal family on a Cook’s 
excursion; but he would have Huxleys, John Morleys, 


By Percy F. Rowland. 
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Roseberys in the place of “ gilded flunkeys.”” On the 
other hand, dealing with the case of Separation, he says: 
“You offer commissions in the Army to colonials, but 
only to socially ostracize us if we accept; as an inde- 
pendent nation we might rely on a dozen nations; as a 
part of the British Empire we share Britain’s universal 
unpopularity, and are in danger of being drawn into all 
her quarrels.” The curious view is advanced that climate 
must for ever remain a foe to Australian culture, so far as 
culture is dependent upon reading. The true facts of 
the case are rather that young nations never do develop 
on. artistic lines, but postpone such luxuries to the period 
which philosophers deeceibe as their decadence. 





New Enitions: The anxiety of certain modern house- 
holders to make their surroundings reasonably pleasant 
is proved by the fact that Messrs. Constable have just 
issued a second edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. 
C. S. Peel’s *‘ The New Home.” Mrs. Peel says in a new 
preface: ‘‘It is satisfactory to find that even in the light 
of the increased experience gained during the last five 

ears, in which time I have rebuilt and redecorated a 

ouse of my own, I still feel that with a few exceptions 
I can approve the suggestions offered in the first edition.” 
Mrs. Peel is, on the whole, a safe guide, though she 
hardly insists enough upon the simplicity which is the 
essential of true decoration.—Messrs. Macmillan have added 
to their ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket Classics’ Maria Edgeworth’s 
‘ Popular Tales,” with an introduction by Mrs. Thackeray 
Ritchie, The illustrations are by Chris Hammond.—The 
latest volume in the same firm’s three and sixpenny 
edition of Mr. Thomas Hardy is “‘ Life’s Little Ironies.”— 
Messrs. Warne have issued Carey’s translation of Dante 
in a handy form, with paper covers, at the price of one 
shilling. 








Fiction. 


Shadowy Psychology. 
Tue Roman Roap. By Zack. (Constable. 6s.) 


THERE was a time when Zack seemed set upon a kind of 
hard realism; in two of the three stories which make up 
this volume she has abandoned realism for psychology. It 
is a curious and rather unsatisfactory psychology, neither 
objective nor subjective, but mingling both to make an 
impression strong, indeed, but without much real human 
7. Only one character in ‘“‘ The Roman Road” is 

ive, and that is a minor character. The others stand 
for types, evolved rather than studied, detached from, 
rather than linked to, life. We do feel the actuality of 
the miserable village which makes a sinister background 
to the story, but we can get no grip of the mother and 
the two sons who hold its destiny, nor of the girl who is 
so mechanically employed for the purposes of contrast and 
a reasonably happyending. The mother, with her scruples 
of conscience and her angina pectoris, does not move us, 
neither does the favourite son who at first elects to kee 
his brother out of his own. These people are good enoug 
ideas,—they have’ been used in fiction scores of times and 
will be used scores of times again,—but the author does 
not carry us with her. Her comments are on too high a 
note. When Roland is considering his position we 
read :— 

He looked across the wall towards the rotting village and 
wished that the foul thing would get swallowed up by the foul 
marsh into which it gaped. It imaged forth a very smallpox 
of dishonour, and contact with it set the soul itching to 
scratch out her own beauty. 


That is overdone, almost strident, and certainly strained in 


expression. The passage might have fallen into place if 
the man Roland lived for us, but he does not: he exists, 
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indeed, merely as a stalking-horse for clever and often 
bitter comment. Much of the work in the story is tech- 
nically excellent, and it is charged with the writer's 
personality, but as art related to life it fails. 

The second story, called ‘‘ The Balance,” is even more 
remote: frankly treated as allegory it would have been 
more effective. Richard East—one of the unhappy, stained, 
victorious writer types dear to fiction—is, again, merely 
an idea. Once he touches us (in his nursing of the dying 
child), but even there the borders of true sentiment are 
almost overpassed ; the child is as unreal as Dickens’s sick 
children in his worst moods. And just where some touch 
of realism might have saved Richard from being a shadow 
we find only generalisations. The lurid evil which overhangs 
the man like a cloud is too phantasmual to stir the emotions, 
artd as a consequence his relations with the woman of the 
story leave us unmoved. The dialogue in both these 
stories draws nothing from nature; it is rhetorical, hard, 
bitter, clever, but never instinct with human modulations. 

Yet ‘‘The Roman Road” is a book that dwells in the 
memory by reason of its unquestionable cleverness and 
moral earnestness. The writer’s attitude towards life 
would be difficult to define—perhaps it is mainly rebellious, 
with a reaching out after beauty and an acute, though 
rather narrow, understanding of it. There is no broad 
outlook, no appreciation of the human comedy, no quiet 
contemplation of a world which, after all, is not without 
exquisite compensations and strengthening silences. The 
concluding story, which deals with children, seems to us 
to suffer from the same faults; it has imagination and 
strength, but neither joy nor tenderness. At the same 
time we believe that Miss Keats is a real and a sincere 
artist. Let her cease to evolve and begin to observe, let 
her cease to worry and begin to contemplate, and we have 
faith that an actual book would result. The author’s 
equipment is far beyond the average; it only needs 
direction and a careful pruning. 


(Chatto and 


Kyrrrers in THE Sun. By Algernon Gissing. ( 

Windus. 6s.) 

Mr. Gissinc has undoubtedly written more successful 
books. ‘‘ Knitters in the Sun ” suggests a story of which 
the author himself had rather an ineffectual weakly hold. 
The entire intention of the subject seems to slither 
insecurely out of grasp. The plot may be in some measure 
responsible for this, as it is both slight and a little 
fantastic. But the principal cause of the general vagueness 
certainly lies in the character drawing. None of the people 
in Mr. Gissing’s book clearly demonstrate why attention 
should be drawn to them. They offer no excuse either in 
themselves or in their actions for taking up so many 
pages. Even their dullness suggests rather uncertainty of 
1andling than any actual quality of temperament. 

In the beginning of the book a young squire, Mr. 
Osborne, said to be of an idealistic disposition, is deeply 
in love with a labourer’s daughter. The father of the girl 
has just been killed by the fall of a hayrick, but the latter 
refuses absolutely to marry the young squire. She takes 
a poacher’s daughter to live with her, and the man shortly 
afterwards becomes infatuated with this other village 
beauty. They run away to get married, and the rest of 
the book is taken up with the unexplained and mysterious 
hysteria of the wife. She dies in the end of an accident, 
and when the husband has once more been refused by the 
woman he first wanted, the book terminates. To put 
vitality into so slender a subject required characters drawn 
from the very quick of actual life. But the two girls 
round whom everything revolves are purely fanciful con- 
ceptions. Neither for a moment suggests the peasant class, 
while the unhappiness of Zillah, the wife, through its 
total want of any comprehensible cause, has no effect upon 
the reader except that of bewilderment. 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. ] 


Tue SHADOW ON THE QUARTERDECK. By W. P. Drury. 


A naval story by the author of “‘ Bearer of the Burden.” 
The plot turns upon a murder which is witnessed by a 
schoolboy who is preparing for Sandhurst. When, as 
Major Warrender, he is unjustly court-martialed by his 
commanding officer for insubordination, he recognises the 
murderer in his accuser. The story contains both love 
and active service. It is long and somewhat deliberate. 
(Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d.) 

Tae Ripe or THe Sanps. By Ersxixe CHiLpers. 

“A record of secret service recently achieved, with two 
maps and two charts,” by the author of ‘In the Ranks 
of the C.I.V.” The maps are unexpectedly authentic, 

resenting merely the Dutch and German coasts of the 
North Sea. The story deals with the discovery, by two 
young men on a summer holiday, of a German scheme 
for invading England, and the moral of the book is the 
need for increased national defence. (Smith, Elder. 6s.) 
Tae Rep TRiaNcle. By Arraur Morrison. 

“Some further chronicles of Martin Hewitt: Investi- 
gator.” The volume contains six characteristic detective 
stories linked together by their connection with the 
‘¢ mysterious symbol ”’ of the red triangle, The first story 
is entitled ‘‘The Affair of Samuel’s Diamonds,” and the 
last ‘‘ The Adventure of Channel Marsh.” (Nash. 6s.) 


Str ANTHONY AND THE 
Ewe Lame. 

By the anonymous author of ‘‘ Lady Beatrix and the 
Forbidden Man,” and like its predecessor, a vivacious 
story of modern society. It opens in a ball-room, where 
Sir Anthony, “settling his eyeglass more firmly into his 
eye,” inquired who was the little girl in the blue frock. 
The scene changes to a country house and then to London. 
The story is told in brightly-written dialogue. (Harpers. 
3s. 6d.) 

ProPLe OF THE WHIRLPOOL. 

‘From the experience book of a Commuter’s Wife.” 
A journal of American social and domestic life, written 
by a lady who is the mother of twins, and whose husband’s 
trade, “‘ though pretty, is too open and above-board to be 
a well-paying one.” The title comes from the word 
Manhattans—literally ‘“‘ people of the whirlpool ’-—by 
which the aboriginal inhabitants of New Amsterdam and 
York wére described by their Long Island neighbours. 
There are eight illustrations. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Tue Sport or Cuance. By T. W. Spreicur. 

This story deals with the adventures of three young 
women whom we first meet on the deck of an Australian 
liner bound for London ; and two of whom, before 
landing, agree upon an exchange of identity. The 
millionaire’s daughter takes a room in Camden Town 
and attempts to earn her own living and to gain a 
knowledge of the lives of the poor, while her impecunious 
friend impersonates the heiress amoug her English rela- 
tives. Their subsequent adventures extend over a year 
and culminate in weddings. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


We have also received: ‘‘ The House on the Hudson,” 
by Francis Powell (Harpers); ‘‘ From Crown to Cross,” by 
Lucas Cleeve (Hurst and Blackett); ‘‘ The Spy Company,” 
by Archibald Gunter (Ward, Lock); ‘‘ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Magistrate,” by T. R. Threlfall (Everett) ; 
“Clerical Love Stories,” by A. B. Cooper (Isbister) ; 
“His Eligible Grace The Duke,’’ by Arabella Kenealy 
(Digby, Tone): “4 Commonplace Story,” by Clark 
Stephens (Drane); ‘‘ Doctor John,” by M. Portsmouth 
(Drane); ‘‘ The Pride of Nancy Terry,” by Kitty Jackson 
(Drane). 
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The Detachment of Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


A FEW years ago an excrescence of individual criticism 
became in this island, as usual, a catchword. This 
2atchword was “The Belgian Shakespeare.” Very soon, 
nowever, the phrase passed into a sneer. ‘The articulate 
medium of English thought—the man in the omnibus— 
had found time to glance through two or three of the 
earlier plays of Maurice Maeterlinck. ‘The old catchword 
could not be applied to the creator of these shadowy, 
haunting figures, menaced perpetually by death even in 
the twilight of life. Still a phrase, a label, was obviously 
necessary, and it was soon found in the word “‘ marionettes.” 
Of course that was it—marionettes. To think of the 
foreign audacity of comparing this puppet-puller with our 
Shakespeare! The man in the omnibus having put 
Maeterlinck in his place decided to leave him there. 

_ A little later his first cousin across the Atlantic, more 
articulate, more truculent even than himself, found 
another weak spot in this extraordinary dramatist and 
laughed the old robust laughter of our race which, 
incidentally, is not at all the Homeric laughter of the 
elder gods. The cause of this ridicule was Maeterlinck's 
habit of repeating very simple phrases over and over 
again. It is worth while mentioning these two little points 
because Maeterlinck himself has dwelt upon them in his 
later work. But before attempting to gauge the Belgian’s 
actual significance in modern Europe, it is necessary to 
glance back at two or three other phases of artistic 
development, particularly at the more recent develop- 
ment of the drama. For it is in the gradual evolution of 
the drama that the very essence of Maeterlinck’s philosophy 
will probably find its ultimate expression. 

The first night of “‘Hernani’”’ did not mean very much 
for the people who had abandoned the traditions of 
Shakespeare, but the appearance of Dumas fils had a 
certain obvious emphasis that it was impossible for us to 
miss. Dumas fils meant for us modernity, meant for us 
the breaking away from the robust school of Dumas pére, 
and the substitution for the pseudo-heroic pictures, 
of Parisian cameos, dazzling in the clean-cut hardness of 
their workmanship. 

Another obvious influence—we are speaking here only 
of those who are acknowledged by the man in the omnibus 
—was that of Ibsen. Here, again, the inexorable label 
was found necessary and the masterpieces of Ibsen were 
termed ‘‘ problem-plays.” Now, in one of the most 
mordantly personal open letters that was ever penned by a 
human being, Dumas fils has categorically laid down the 
precise motives by which he is actuated as a dramatist. 
For him the stage is a tribunal of appeal from the common 
verdict that bad done so much to warp his own life. 
Dumas says: These definite, concrete evils exist, let public 
opinion put them right; it is possible because the evil is 
mainly in the wrong-headedness of society. Ibsen at no 
time of his life held- any such brief as this. Far from 
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having developed the genuine ‘‘ problem-play ” of Dumas, 
he seems to us to be the very antithesis of the French 
dramatist both in treatment and in conception of life. 
Dumas has his roots in Rousseauism and aims at redemp- 
tion. Ibsen reverts to the old fatality under a new name 
—heredity, from which there is no redemption possible. 
Dumas leads up to a decision, Ibsen closes with a question. 
Compare, for example, ‘‘ La Femme de Claude” with * A 
Doll’s House:”” The Frenchman’s verdict rings out like a 
pistol-shot in one word—work. But the enigma of the 
Norwegian is solved by no formula whatever. ‘The fact is, 
Dumas commenced a phase of work which is being con- 
tinued with national gaiety by the author of “ Les Deux 
Ecoles,” and with deadly earnestness by Brieux. But 
Ibsen has nothing whatever to do with any of them. He 
has no message for the London County Council, he is not 
dealing with their problems, he is dealing with life. And 
because he is dealing with life he is a groper after the 
dim, half-divined truth, and not an expounder of facile 
riddles. He does not lead up to any author, and yet after 
a fashion he suggests a turning-point in the evolution of 
the drama at which Maeterlinck aims. Ibsen has this 
much in common with Dumas, he wishes to clear the air 
of lies. Maeterlinck has this much in common with Ibsen, 
his supreme aim is to explore the recesses of the human 
soul. But if Ibsen is considered the mere reviver of the 
old problem-play, this similarity will hardly explain the 
infinitely more shadowy and elusive Belgian poet., A 
rational attempt at explanation is to be found in a little 
volume, ‘‘ Thoughts from Maeterlinck,” admirably chosen 
and arranged by E. 8.8. (Allen). This book gives us a 
series of extracts from his works interpreting his thoughts 
upon the deepest issues of life and destiny, and from 
its perusal it becomes clear that it is impossible to 
classify Maeterlinck, or to restrict him by a label to any 
niche or corner of human criticism. 

We commenced by alluding to his dramatic work, and 
we shall revert to it in spite of the fact that the selections 
from the plays are in the minority in this volume. To 
begin with, Maeterlinck rebels against the idea of 
external fatality as a motif in drama, even the fatality of 
heredity, so terrible in Ibsen, even the menacing shadow 
of death which hovered ever about his own early creations. 
“Real fatality,” he says in ‘“‘ Wisdom and Destiny,” 
“exists only in certain external disasters—as disease, 
accident, the sudden death of those we love; but inner 
fatality there is none.”’ And in this differentiation, not 
only of the external from the inner life, but even of 
the external from the inner fatality, we find the clue 
to much that has roused the prejudice of Anglo-Saxon 
readers. It explains those shadowy, evasive beings who, 
although no longer oppressed by the awe of impending 
doom, yet are most articulate im their silence, and whom 
action, in the ordinary sense, disturbs rather than reveals. 
It explains the haunting repetition of simple phrases, the 
habit of peasants, which, for that very reason, Maeterlinck 
adopts as the simplest and most natural form of expression: 
It explains why it is that the Princess Maleine has in her 
veins a vitality none the less real because it is not of the 
circle from ‘which Maeterlinck would lure us. It explains 
how it is that there is a subtle wisdom in the words of 
Aglavaine which passes beyond the barriers of our 
calculating morality. It is, perhaps, the very starting 
point in the new art, the art of detachment from the 
common violence of life, the art of interpreting the soul 
through the soul’s language of silence. 

The old motifs, the pride and lust of kings, are meaning- 
less for Maeterlinck. The practical problem of sociology, 
the dénouement of which is to establish or refute a 
previous verdict, has no place in this new art. It is an 
art neither of violence nor rhetoric. ‘‘ For, in truth,’ as 
he says in “‘ The Modern Drama,” ‘‘ the farther we go into 
the consciousness of man, the less struggle do we find.” 
And again, in “The Treasure of the Humble,” * And 
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indeed the only words that count in the play are those 
that at first seemed useless, for it is therein that the 
essence lies.” 

Much has been said about the symbolism of Maeterlinck, 
and there has been much more or less rabid invective 
against symbolism, as though words themselves are not 
symbols, and painfully inadequate ones, as most of us 
at one time discover. This is what he says himself on 
the subject: ‘‘Je ne crois pas que l’ceuvre puisse naitre 
viablement du symbole, mais le symbole nait toujours de 
l’ceuvre, si celle-ci est viable.”” Again, ‘‘ Pour lui,” writes 
M. Georges Leneveu in his study of Maeterlinck, “le 
symbole est la fleur di vitalité du potme. Si le symbole 
est trés haut, c’est que l’euvre est humaine.” But 
perhaps the following little extract will best suggest to 
the general reader the very core of Maeterlinck’s philosophy, 
the actual pivot upon the truth or falsehood of which 
depends the scientific value of his theory of dramatic art 
as opposed to the glamour of his dreams :— 

Savez-vous bien—et c’est une vérité inquiétante et étrange 
—savez-vous bien que si vous n’étes pas bon, il est plus 
que probable que votre présence le proclame aujourd'hui 
cent fois plus clairement qu'elle ne l’eit fait il y a deux ou 
trois siécles ? 


In this passage from ‘‘ The Treasure of the Humble,” we 
read the secret of an art which is one of divination rather 
than narration, of reflection rather than action, of slow 
growth rather than swift development. Live your ex- 
ternal life, Maeterlinck would say to us, but remain 
master of your inner life through which alone the soul 
speaks. And because violence disturbs the inner life 
by causing every faculty to be concentrated upon some 
external object, drama in the old sense, the drama, that is 
to say, of the intellect, can never interpret the hidden 
message which, he would tell us, is waiting for all. So 
much we may learn from him explicitly, but there is 
much in Maurice Maeterlinck that will not pass into the 
formule of sentences, much that can only be half divined, 
for, as he has said: ‘‘Des que nous exprimons quelque 
chose, nous le diminuons étrangement.”’ 

It is strange how the whisper of this poet penetrates 
through the roar of alien voices. Strange how this 
haunting suggestion of an art which secks to interpret the 
nuances Of the soul persists in the very teeth of 
M. Rostand’s gospel of the panache. Strange that the 
“Treasure of the Humble” should endure beside the 
distorted Nietzschism of Maxim Gorky. Strange that the 
shadow of ‘‘Monna Vanna” should challenge the flame 
of ‘‘La Gioconda.” Detached from the common view 
of life, remote from the common pursuits of men, 
Maurice Maeterlinck is yet no mere visionary, but rather 
one who would call us‘ to the recognition of a higher 
reality, of which each has some dim foreboding, a 
half fear even, as of something caught and lost in a 
dream. For the author of ‘‘ The Treasure of the Humble ” 
aims at nothing which is to be exclusive or exotic. His 
very detachment from ordinary opinion is caused by his 
being nearer to the great at Aa truth from which an 
inquisitive intelligence would lead men astray to side 
issues ;— 

Tt happens somewhat with the thoughts of men as with 
a fountain; for it is only because the water has been im- 
prisoned and escapes through a narrow opening that it soars 
so proudly into the air. As it issues from the opening and 
hurls itself towards the sky, it would seem to despise the 
great, illimitable, motionless lake that stretches out far 
beneath it. And yet, say what one will, it is the lake that 
is right. For all its apparent motionlessness, for all its 
silence, it is tranquilly accomplishing the immense and 
normal task of the most important element of our globe; 
and the jet of water is merely a curious incident, which soon 
returns into the universal scheme. 


For Maeterlinck the lake is the species, and it is from 
the species and not from any abnormal individuality that 
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he seeks to learn the mysterious and yet simple secret of 
the soul. Heedless of praise or blame, he, too, is tranquilly 
accomplishing his task of interpreting those higher 
degrees of consciousness through which the race may 
yet arrive at an ampler field of perception, a deeper and 
truer reading of the mystery of being. 


p o' ge ° , 
The Violin in Climax. 
Amati, Stradivarius, and Guarnerius should have lived to 
see this day. They made instruments of ‘‘ wailful sweet- 
ness’ which the age of science cannot approach, but we 
have’ their reward, It must be accepted that never, in 
the history of the violin, have there been so many great 
wielders of the bow as to-day. The claim is easily 
justified. A century ago, when Beethoven was alive— 
and it seems almost a myth that men like us could 
claim that giant as a contemporary—such works as the 
‘“‘ Kreutzer” sonata might be well enough rendered at a 
concert ; but the solo violinist would thereafter proceed to 
show what he-could do on one string or with two fingers, 
or, for aught we know, his toes; whereat our great grand- 
fathers applauded, Time was when Paganini was a hero; 
to his ne peace. Then, indeed, rose Joachim, the 
master who played sixty years ago in London. And to 
his side there came a woman, Madame Norman-Neruda, 
known to our generation as Lady Hallé. These remained ; 
and to them was added a Belgian professor called Ysaye. 
These three remained, and to them came a young German 
called Kreisler; and to these four, the other day, an 
English girl called Marie Hall. And within the last few 
months and days all these five great artists have been 
heard in London; Dr, Joachim and Lady Hallé of the 
older generation, Mons. Ysaye intermediate, Herr Kreisler 
and Miss Hall with who knows what possibilities before 
them. From our list we omit—-not through a mnemonic 
failure—the names of Kubelik and Sarasate. Add them, 
if you will, and make the sacred number. We hardly 
place them with the five first-named. Sejior Sarasate has 
a power and tone at the top of the finger-board which we 
never heard equalled. Herr Kubelik is more, we must 
suppose, than even a Paganini redivivus. We believe that no 
one else has ever double-stopped on harmonics as he has; 
sounded simultaneously, that is to say, on two strings, two 
overtones produced by so gently bowing them that they 
vibrate only in segments of their length. We grant the 
astounding technique of these players, yet we would 
adhere to the five who have recently been amongst us as 
artists of a higher order, who constitute, in their number, 
a justification for our belief that the violin is in climax ; 
that those old Italian artificers have yet their ‘‘ wages of 
going on and not to die.” 

And here a word in defence. We would not appear to 
glorify the executive and interpretative artist beyond the 
creator. We believe that we go to hear Bach played by 
Kreisler rather than to hear Kreisler play Bach. Now 
that three unequalled performances of Wagner's trilogy 
have been succeeded by our first Beethoven festival, it 
would be effrontery to write of the executant as if he were 
the composer, of the means as if it were the cause. And 
our adherence to these five players is not finally determined 
by their skill: else we would make them seven. We laud 
them because they scorn the gallery and, with rare and 
doubtful exceptions, ever regard themselves as guardians 
of a trust, and their neuro-muscular skill as no end in 
itself. It is because they play Beethoven and not Paganini, 
Bach and not themselves, that we would further consider 
them. One beautiful work of Dr. Joachim’s we indeed 
know, and some work of Mons. Ysaye, but, generally 
speaking, these artists know that the creation has been 
ia done ; that for them remains interpretation. Glory 
enough, listening we feel. 
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So it may be asked whether the violin is in climax— 
whether violin-playing too comes within the scope of 
evolution—in that Miss Hall reaches higher than Lady 
Hallé, or Kreisler than Joachim. We do not find this 
so. Their common presence to-day is proof of progress, 
were progress not @ priori postulated. But amongst 
themselves we do not see it proved. The time is too 
short, or the older artists are consummate, or we are 
wrong; but we believe Dr. Joachim and Lady Hallé 
equalled only, not surpassed. You may answer that the 
younger players are young; that in thirty years Miss Hall 
may reach-a higher height. That her acme is not yet we 
admit; that we may be there when it comes we hope ; but 
that she will ever exceed the power of her Austrian senior 
we deny. One must not judge by tone. Mere power in 
this regard is a matter not so much of art as of muscle. 
The other week, in the last concert of the Joachim Quartet, 
when the great executant played the greater creator 
Brahms, his tone was not as it was once. Similarly 
Miss Hall, a slight girl, has not the tone of Herr Kreisler. 
The circumference of his biceps is greater than hers. 
Other things—skill and the violin used—being equal, 
that is practically the only factor of difference. If com- 
parison there must be—and comparison is not odious if it 
be for the elucidation of a principle such as that of the 
upward trend of aesthetics—it must be based not on 
quantity of muscle, but on quality of art. 

But nothing, in the case of these five, is to be gained 
by comparison—unless, indeed, it were to demonstrate how 
fatuous and irrelevant is the atiempt to put great artists 
in a string, as who should say, Bradley runs a hundred 
yards in 94 seconds, Downer in 10, and Smith or Jones in 
10}. You may number “sprinters,” but you can no more 
number spirit than you can photograph it: nor in either 
case would it be worth doing; the magic would have fled. 

Suffice it to record that the young are true to the ideals 
of the old. Take Joachim, the senior, and Miss Hall, the 
junior, of our quintet. Two years ago, at a memorable 
musical festival in Leeds, ‘‘ where the choirs come from,” 
we heard Dr. Joachim play Mozart’s Sonata in A major. 
Anyone could play the notes: technique is at a discount. 
Hence only a consummate artist, world-honoured, would 
dare to play Mozart nowadays; for the public wants 
something wonderful, and there is nothing wonderful, 
is there, in a simple thing like that? But Dr. Joachim 
did play it, to our reverent wonder. And Miss Hall, 
a modern of the moderns, born since the death of Wagner, 
and with Paganini cadenzas at her mercy, played it a few 
days ago. We hope Mozart heard. 





Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


Ir is not often that a scientific book may be read with 
ease, profit, and pleasure by the general reader, and hence 
the agreeable surprise of M. Metchinkoff’s ‘‘ Etude sur la 
Nature Humaine.” It is as easy and pleasant as’ the 
illustrious savant’s conversation, with a refreshing naivete 
and a large simplicity which are so characteristically 
Russian. With the‘ help of perfected hygiene, M. 
Metchinkoff promises us an existence so prolonged that at 
seventy we may be said to be cutting our wisdom teeth, 
and fit only then to undertake the solemn responsibilities 
of public life. After a hundred we shall drop into the 
quietude of age without any sign of senile degenerance, 
and somewhere in the middle of the second hundred 
the instinct of natural death will develop, and, like the 
patriarchs, we shall gladly accept the rest of death. Such 
will be the consequences of scientific rectification of the 
‘“‘disharmonies of the nature of man.” Disease will be 
banished along with inherited blemishes, nobody will ‘eat 
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or drink too much, reason helping to diminish the part our 
évil qualities have hitherto played. M. Metchinkoff is not 
at all exclusive in his sources of information, as is proved 
by his varied selection of quotations. All sorts and 
conditions of men jostle in these instructive and delight- 
ful pages: Byron, Heine, Schopenhauer, Max Nordau, 
Baudelaire, Plato, Confucius, Lao-Tsen, Buddha, Sanscrit 
and Hebrew litterateurs, Tolstoy and St. Paul. When we 
contemplate the general mess of politics it is something to 
look forward to the advancement of social science which he 
promises us, when only the aged, who have acquired a 
large experience and have preserved all their faculties, 
thanks to the integrity of their physiological condition, will 
rule in public affairs, and the young, that is all who have 
not reached seventy or eighty, will be exclusively engaged 
in finding their feet and learning slowly the ultimate valwé 
of common-sense. 

I cannot class myself amongst the admirers of Anatole 
France’s new book, ‘Histoire Comique.” It has the 
grace, the wit, and irony which never forsake M. 
France even when he drops into obscenity. I own I see 
no justification for such a curious book. When it is gross 
it is very gross indeed, and the main subject is un- 
palatable. Of course nothing could leave M. France’s hands 
without the distinctive qualities that are his—the softened 
brilliance, the exquisite clarity and précision of touch, 
the wit, the delicate revelation of his incomparable erudi- 
tion, the quaint and unapproachable charm; who, for 
instance, but Anatole France, the matchless charmer, 
could write such pages as the doctor’s dissertation on Time 
in the actress’s dressing-room? It is a masterpiece 
intercalated in a book which in itself is far from 
being a masterpiece. Here we have our France of that 
gathering of gems, ‘‘Le Jardin d’Epicure.” ‘‘ We say 
of a thing that it is in the present when we perceive it 
precisely. We say that it is in the past when we oniy 
retain of it an indistinct image. A thing, were it 
accumplished millions of years ago, if we have received as 
strong an impression as possible of it, will not be for us a 
thing past; it will be present to us. The order in which 
things roll into the abysses of the universe is unknown to 
us. We only know the order of our perceptions. To 
believe that the future is not because we do not know it, is 
to believe that a book is unfinished because we have not 
finished reading it. We are allowed to say that 
for us the future is not much more obscure than the past. 
We know that generations succeed generations in travail, 
joy, and suffering. I glance beyond the duration of the 
human race. I see the constellations that seemed 
immutable slowly change their form in the heavens; I 
watch the Chariot remove its ancient team, the belt of 
Orion break, Sirius faint out of view. We know that the 
sun will rise to-morrow, and that for long still, through 
heavy clouds or light mist, it will rise every morning. . . . 
Our knowledge of facts is our unique reason for believing 
in their reality. We are aware of certain facts to come. 
We needs then must hold them as real. And if they are 
real they are realised. Thus your play was played a 
thousand years ago or half-an-hour ago,”’ he adds, turning 
to the playwright on the first representation of his play, 
? Aces comes absolutely to the samefthing. It is believable 
that we are all dead this long while past. Think so and 
you will be tranquil.’”’ This is not precisely the kind of 
reflections one expects to hear in the green-room, but it is 
quite conceivable that when M. France is the visitor such 
things may be said. 

When we have taken exception to the trial and con- 
demnation of the heroine of M. Rod’s book, “ L’Inutile 
Effort,” we have exhausted our measure of blame. A 
Frenchwoman was lately hanged in England for the 
murder of her child. M. Rod is indignant and cherishes 
the conviction that she was innocent, and so he writes’ 
a novel that, but for the absurdity of the dénouement, 
is a sober and mournful study written with all M. Rod’s 
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literary rectitude and perfect sincerity. But he hangs his 
little milliner without a ghost of evidence, and believes 
this is English law. Besides, there is no reason on earth 
why she should have killed her child, even supposing 
evidence against her. M. Rod’s argument is that-the 
British jury is a single concrete animal full of Puritanical 
prejudices. He allows it no reasoning qualities, no 
average intelligence. Because an unmarried woman is the 
mother of a child she is, naturally, in its estimation guilty 
of the worst. Now the British jury does not expect to 
find a Lucretia in every milliner. And when it is con- 
fronted on all sides with evidence of perfect motherhood, 
of maternal sacrifice and adoration, of no concealment of 
the child’s illecitimate existence, and sees an honest man 
ready to adopt it and marry the mother, it does not accept 
infanticide on no evidence. 
H. L. 


Impressions. 
XXXV.—The Time of Buttercups. 


‘Tue roses were out on the cottage walls. They rambled 
over the warm bricks: and the high box hedge that 
secluded one of the gardens from the road could not hide 
the giant poppies that gleamed red behind the green 
screen. As I passed they flashed back the sunshine in a 
trail of light. But the roses and poppies were incidental. 
It was the time of buttercups, meadows of them, stretching 
from dyke to dyke along the marsh. All the land was 
yellow, and where it was not yellow it was green, and 
white—such dazzling whites they were in the sunshine. 
White were the sails of the toy boats on the river that 
wound through the marsh; white were the backs of the 
geese that walked gravely in single file through the 
buttercups ; white was the hawthorn that still lingered ; 
white the garments of the boy cricketers on that first day 
of June. 

The village dozed, and when the treble of the boys’ 
voices was momentarily hushed I heard the lark, and 
intermittently the decadent cuckoo. But as the day wore 
on to afternoon, the figures of little girls white-shod, with 
white stockings encasing their little legs, and dresses 
yellow like the buttercups, or red like the poppies, began 
to trail through the hot lanes. They carried garlands, 
but around the hems of their dresses were buttercups, 
and strings of buttercups were fastened in their hair. 
Buttercups, too, powdered the field behind the windmill 
where the maypole stood, not as high as the mast of a 
vessel of one hundred tons as in the old days, but quite 
a proper maypole with coloured ribbons fluttering in the 
wind. England had not quite forgotten the old days when 
her heart was merry, and with horn and tabor she brought 
the hawthorn home at sunrise. The first of June was a 
little late in the year to gather the hawthorn, and to 
dance round the maypole, but this was the children’s 
festival, and what is a month in the life of a child? May 
Monday or Whit Monday, who could not dance to such a 
tune as ‘‘ Come, Lasses and Lads,”’ in the time of buttercups 
and roses, with never a cloud in the sky, all the trees 
clothed in green, and birds singing. A circle of little boys 
in smock coats, red beribboned, stood around while the 
little girls in buttercup yellow and poppy red frocks 
danced their sun-bonnets off their heads and twined the 
coloured ribbons about the maypole. 

Near by the lightning of yesterday had made a long, 
clean cut from top to root in an oak tree that had seen 
centuries of June days, saying as it seared, ‘‘ Your time has 
come: another June shall see you leafless’’; near by three 
brisk revivalists had drawn their van covered with warning 
texts into a field and were even now pitching their tent 
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for the evening service ; but such finger-points and hints 
of the ways of the external world must wait for the passing 
of the May Queen, chosen just because she was beautiful, 
and for no other reason. Borne shoulder-high came this 
garlanded child, buttercups round the hem of her dress, 
roses in her hair—emblematic of the old world’s homage 
to beauty. 

To-morrow we will revert to the grey ways of the world 
and approve the custom of prizes for good conduct and 
intellectual industry, but for this day it is different: Just 
beauty and young vigour—each honoured, each borne 
shoulder high, the prettiest girl and the best boy cricketer 
on the first of June in the time of buttercups. 


Drama. 


Benedick and Beatrice. 


Miss Eten Terry, weary of being a Viking, has returned, 
in ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” to one of those great 
Shakespearean parts in which she long ago established 
her secure reputation. But that she has not forgotten 
the renascence of this stage is shown by the fact that 
in the present revival Mr. Gordon Craig gets, so far as 
I know, his first opportunity of mounting Shakespeare. 
To Mr. Craig I will return; when Shakespeare is in the 
case, it is only decent that the play and the acting should 
have the first consideration. 1 will not pretend that, for 
all her spirit and charm, Miss Terry is quite my ideal 
Beatrice. I am quite certain that Mr. Oscar Asche is 
not my ideal Benedick. I cannot conceive of a burly 
Benedick; and there is more brawn than airiness in 
Mr. Asche’s interpretation of the man. But will any 
of us ever see our ideal Beatrice and our ideal 
Benedick? ‘These are parts to tax the most subtle 
artists under the most perfect conditions. The 
amazing comedy of the duel of sex, which is “‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” is in its essence a duologue. The 
pair of lovers, whose passion slowly dawns upon us and 
themselves through their wit, whose souls we overhear 
while we hear their jesting, should claim our whole 
attention. When they are on the stage, not a significant 

sture, not a revealing intonation, should be missed. 

he rest of the company should be as silent as the arras 
in the background, while they stand there, saying what 
they do not think. Such a suggestion needs only to be 
made te be refuted. It is not in the English tradition ; 
and the swords of man and woman must continue to be 
crossed, as best they may, in the rough and tumble of 
a trivial picture. And could Shakespeare himself, then, 
get anything better from his mimes? Who was the 
marvellous boy for whom he wrote Portia and Desdemona 
and Beatrice, Helena and Cressida, Lady Macbeth and 
Cleopatra, and then wrote no more? Was it Salathiel 
Pavy, who played for three years, and for whom “‘ Death’s 
self was sorry’’? Literary history will not, I fear, have 
it so. Was it Mary Fitton, masquing once more, as when 
she would ‘‘tucke vpp her clothes” and slip out “as 
though she had bene a man”’ to meet her lover, the Earl 
of Pembroke? The notion may be commended to the 
fantastic theorizers about the Sonnets. 

“Much Ado About Nothing” is the one of all Shakes- 
peare’s comedies which can least of all stand being played 
the fool with by the actors. It is an extremely difficult 
play, and unless carefully handled may readily seem at 
certain points impossible. Shakespeare was attempting 
the very hazardous technical problem of introducing a 
subordinate element of tragedy into acomedy. This is, of 
course, quite different from the opposite device, which he 
frequently uses, of relieving and_enhancing 7 by 
scenes of comedy. It carries with it alternative dangers, 
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If the players are not on their guard, the effect of the 
contrast may be either that the comedy appears unreal and 
impertinent, or that the tragedy appears unreal and melo- 
dramatic. In ‘“‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” however, I do 
not think that Shakespeare had any choice. He had, 
somehow, to show the emotional depths that lay behind the 
brilliant and slightly hard exterior of Beatrice, and to do 
this is, dramatically, the object of the whole plot against 
Hero, leading to the tragic repudiation of her in the church 
by Claudio. It is all in order that Beatrice may be able 
to say to Benedict, ‘‘ Kill Claudio!” and, “‘O God! that I 
were a man! I would eat his heart in the market-place.” 
And the tragedy of Hero is quite subordinate to the comedy 
of Beatrice. ‘The critics have exhausted themselves in 
fruitless efforts to find in the Hero story an end in itself 
and an illustration of the title of the play. Shakespeare’s 
titles are hardly ever significant, and the proper one for 
the play is that, which it has in a contemporary account- 
book, of “‘ Benedicte and Betteris.”” The way in which the 
Hero story is kept in subordination is rather interesting. 
It is only allowed to become vital just at the point 
where it touches Beatricefand her relations to Benedick. 
During the rest of the play it is strenuously belittled. The 
audience are let early into the whole secret. Don John and 
Borachio are made the most conventional villains possible. 
Their plot is outwitted by the most foolish ofclowns. The 
rehabilitation of Hero is deliberately artificial. The tragic 
element has served its limited purpose, and the audience are 
not to dwell upon it. The difficulty is of course Claudio, 
whom, frankly, Shakespeare has not succeeded in rendering 
sympathetic. I cannot imagine why the scene underneath 
Margaret’s window was not brought into the play, instead 
of being merely narrated. It might easily have been used 
to apologise for, or at least to explain, Claudio. But pro- 
bably Shakespeare did not wish to apologise for Claudio, 
who, like Bertram in “All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
belongs to a type for which he had a great contempt. On 
the other hand, Shakespeare did introduce one scene 
which is very unjustifiably omitted at the Imperial Theatre. 
It is the scene in which Hero is robed for her wedding, 
and it is important because it brings the two cousins 
together, and mediates between the Beatrice of the wit- 
combats and the Beatrice of the church. 

What I feel about Mr. Gordon Craig is that he is moving 
very fast in the direction of compromise. He gives us 
foot-lights now! and an elaborate trellis-work in the 
garden-scene, which is a great deal more like the normal 
pseudo-realistic representation of foliage than I quite like 
to see. The masked dance in the first act is pretty enough ; 
but it is inevitable to wonder where Leonato got his lime- 
light effects from. The most successful scene is that in 
the church. Here the grouping and all the accessories 
are well designed; and the effect of height is admirably 
attained by means of long hangings draped in circular 
folds and painted to suggest pillars. 

E. K. CHampers. 





Art. 


France and Her Sculptors. 


France encourages her sculptors: in Paris, and in towns 
throughout that pleasant land, they are bidden to spur 
their imaginations, and to mature their skill that France may 
be glorified, and her splendid past made to minister to her 
present. Wherever you walk in Paris, the eye is again and 
again delighted by a vista that opens through wide streets 
revealing some monument of heroic size, some impression 
of prancing horses, outstretched wings, and flying figures 
sounding trumpets in the clear air. France’s genius for 
the architectural prevision sense that relates sweeping 
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sag ny improvements one to another, never fails 
her. When she threw the Alexandre III. bridge across 
the Seine, and placed dazzling gilt groups on high stone 
pillars at either end, she knew they would allure the 
roving eye, and conduct it onward to the sombrous gilt of 
the Invalides dome: when she built the two Palaces of 
Art amid the chestnuts of the Champs Elysées on either 
side of the approach road to the bridge, and placed on 
them great symbolical groups of stone figures that lean 
out over Paris proclaiming with flamboyant gestures that 
here is the art centre of the world, she knew that those 
heroic stone groups would encourage her sculptors to dare, 
to penurise themselves in producing year after year those 
monuments to La Gloire that France loves. And she can 
do so without fearing that the passion for the Titanesque, 
for the monument that gives wings to a street, will spoil 
the taste of her sons. For in the Louvre, in their quiet 
cool places, stand through all the changes of taste and the 
wounds of time, those two matchless examples of eternal 
beauty—the Winged Victory, and the Venus of Milo. 
With her intense modernity and love of novelty, France 
keeps her reverence for the old. The. gilt figures on the 
Alexandre III. bridge flash readily at the spectator; but 
the Winged Victory must be sought, not without trouble, 
in the interminable corridors of the Louvre. You meet 
her suddenly, flying through the air on that archaic boat 
—on a staircase—and you know that before you is the 
most beautiful thing the world has produced. 

The French sculptor dares, and his daring is encouraged. 
Those who have not visited the sculpture garden of the 
Old Salon can hardly realise the effect of the eight hundred 
shining white figures and groups when first seen from one 
of the galleries. The sunshine pours through the great 
arch of the glass roof, the exhibits stand out suwnlie in 
the open, or lurk behind shrubs and trees, and in this 
large sunny place birds fly and sing. Leaning over the 
gallery I delight myself with the bright contrast of white 
marble and green trees, and pick out from the avenues 
and glades, where the visitors wander, typical examples of 
the art of sculpture in France in the present year. For 
daring, for the Frenchman’s delight in constructing 
dithyrambic mementoes, the size of a gasometer, to La 
Gloire, let me instance M. Ducuing’s ‘‘ La Toulousaine.”’ 
A peasant woman, quietly knitting, was so filled with 
patriotic ardour when she heard some passers-by singing 
**O moun pays! O Touloso!” that she threw down her 
work, and rushing out joined in the chorus. Such was 
the incident that fired the imagination of the sculptor. 
On the top of the erection he has placed a life-size figure 
of the peasant woman still grasping her knitting while she 
shouts the chorus to the skies, and beneath her—well, not 
being learned in the history of Toulouse, I transcribe the 
sculptor’s explanation of the jubilant figures that support 
this plump, patriotic peasant woman: ‘“ Le piedastal 
synthétise le passé glorieux de Toulouse dans la Guerre, 
la Paix, la Poésie, les Sciences et les Arts.” There you 
have exemplified the spirit, and the leaping ambition of one 
of the schools of modern French sculpture. Such a monu- 
ment could not be shown at Burlington House: the doors 
are not high enough.to admit it. The vehement action of 
** La Toulousaine ” is characteristic of much of the sculp- 
ture at the Salons. Repose is not the note; even the limbs 
of the recumbent nudes are turned and twisted into attitudes 
that recall the writhing arms and legs of the Laocoon 
group. M. Mengue has certainly given a kind of repose 
to his ‘‘ Messaline,’’ but to compensate for this sobriety, 
he has committed the atrocity of placing her on a carved 
wooden bed.- Among the groups of action I must certainly 
include the two specimens where lions are the chief 
performers. In one of them, M. Carvin’s “ Martyr,” the 
lion, with his claws dug deep into his victim’s body, is in 
the act of making a meal: in the other, a group called 
“La Fiancée du Lion,” we are presented to the lion in 
love, and the sculptor has been good enough to write a 
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description of the incident on a sheet of carboard, which 
is propped up against the lion’s paws. But one can safely 
neglect groups of sculpture that require half a page of 
letterpress to explain them. M. Lambeau gives no 
explanation of his ‘‘ Le Faune Mordu.” This huddle of 
limbs is no doubt well devised, and well executed, as is 
M. Marin’s “ Danaides,”’ a subject that Rodin, one of the 
few who know, treated as a lyric; but what pleasure is to 
be derived from a group so ingeniously involved that it 
takes five minutes to trace the owners of the various limbs ? 
It was quite a relief after this puzzle exercise to sit in a chair 
and look placidly at M. Hettner’s simple figure of a man 
drawing a bow, and by way of change to gaze upon the 
rugged head of M. Aronson’s “ Tolstoy.” 

M. Houssin’s ‘‘ Le Bateau de Sauvetage ” has at least the 
merit of being ‘plain to the eye at the first glance. Five 
sailors are running the lifeboat down the beach, and in the 
distance you see the ship in distress. Where this mammoth 
wall decoration will find a home, I cannot hazard a guess : 
nor can I suggest offhand a suitable habitation for M. Noé’s 
‘“‘ Le Trone des Césars”’ with a headless body as the main 
tm of the throne ; nor for ‘‘ The Retreat from Moscow ” 
(wolves and all); nor for a representation in relief of a 
Spanish lBull-fight; nor for a Lourdes paralytic 
suddenly restored to health; nor for the mouth of a 
hippopotamus yawning so vigorously that the head of the 
paralytic could be dropped. with ease into the cavity; nor 
for the miner and the agricultural labourer who have 
fallen dead by their work. M. Frémiet’s colossal statue 
of Lesseps for Port Said is journalism. The knowledge 
that he had a market for it must have helped him in his 
pedestrian task; but M. Frémiet, who is, of course, hors 
concours, has been so kind as to send only the head of 
Lesseps to the Salon. At a guess I should say it is about 
a yard high. 

As with the pictures, the good work in the sculpture 
building must be sought; but it is there. I liked the 
severity of M. Houdain’s group of three navvies bearing on 
a lever, the pathos of M. Breton’s ‘ Eurydice,” and 
M. Guilloux’s ‘“ Baiser Mortel,” one of those piteous 
groups that gain in emotion from the very hardness and 
whiteness of the marble—ideas that the Teuton makes 
hopelessly sentimental, but to which the Gaul gives that 
sense of tears in human things that quite disturbs the 
Teuton’s equanimity. 

There is no Rodin in the little garden of the New Salon 
where last year his Shades gave distinction to the few 
picked monuments that stand in the open air. But I 
could not pass Madame Warrick’s realistic Impenitent 
Thief—and, for the rest, I remember a little statuette, 
extraordinary clever, of Frémiet in a silk hat and carrying 
an umbrella; and the figure of a young girl, slim, very 
modern, lying dead, saying, I think, ‘“‘I am at peace.” 

Although Rodin does not exhibit, his influence persists, 
and at that moment he was in London sending those who 
care for such things to the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
where a remarkable loan collection of Greek sculpture and 
antiquities has been gathered together. It was the head 
of Aphrodite by Praxiteles lent by Lord Leconfield that 
was arousing M. Rodin’s enthusiasm, and he was saying : 
‘* Tt is life itself. It embodies all that is beautiful. It is 
beauty itself. Those parted lips!” OC. L. H. 


Science. 


The Evolution of Sense. 


'l'ue curious sense of internal sinking which followed my 
perception of the fact that the printer had credited me last 
week with the use of the word “ unethical,” set me 
a-thinking of the Evolution of Sense. The amoeba is a 
relation of mine and is endowed with sensation ; but, 
were he to: crawl over that horrid hybrid, the substitution 
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of one initial vowel for another would cause him. little of 
no perturbation. His sensory powers would possibly 
acquaint him of the nutritious iron in the ink wherewitn 
the word is printed, but that would be all. Similarly the 
amoeba may well be dimly aware of the aerial vibration 
which we term sound, but he is appreciably removed from 
the opera-goer who thrills at the ecstatic agony of. Isolde’s 
** Liebestod,”’ and still further from the sensory develop- 
ment of the genius who conceived that deathless song. 
Sensation, indeed, has travelled far in its development 
from the mere reaction to external stimuli, exhibited by 
the amoeba or the microbe, up to the literary sense, or 
the ‘‘ sense of the fitness of things,” or the ‘‘ moral sense,” 
or any of those precious potentialities of the true sense of 
beauty which constitute the subject-matter of the science 
of Aesthetics. 

Goethe has told us—if I remember aright—that there is 
no essential distinction between two lovers who rush into one 
another’s arms and an atom of carbon that grapples to 
itself with the hooks of chemical affinity an atom of oxygen 
wherewith to form carbonic oxide. But we may leave this 
analogy or possible identity for the nonce, and consider 
sensation, or the power of appreciating external forces, as 
we find it in the lowest forms of life. I will take, instead 
of an amoeba, a white blood-cell or leucocyte, which is 
hardly distinguishable from an amoeba. If, under the 
microscope, you watch a leucocyte in a drop of blood 
making play with a microbe, you have an opportunity of 
studying the simplest form of sensation. It-is partly 
physical, partly chemical ; and therefore may be compared 
toa sort of compound of touch and smell. The force 
which determines what will happen in such a duel has 
been called chemotaxis. If immunity has been established 
by some method or another ; if, for instance, the patient 
from whom your drop of blood has been obtained is 
recovering, the leucocyte’s sensation is described as a state 
of ‘‘ positive chemotaxis.”” Not only is he aware of the 
presence of the microbe, but he responds by attacking, 
enveloping, digesting and thus disposing of it. If, on the 
other hand, the patient is having the worst of the battle, 
the leucocyte is aware of the microbe indeed, but is 
repelled rather than attracted ; the condition being known 
as one of “negative chemotaxis.” In other cases a 
leucocyte may approach a microbe, having become conscious 
of its presence by this rudimentary physico-chemical sense, 
but may then discover that its foeman is more than worthy 
of its steel, and will retire—with inaudible apologies. It 
is said that, in such a case, the leucocyte may return later, 
with a couple of friends, and engineer a tripartite attack— 
but this I have not seen. 

Now, the leucocyte or the amoeba being unicellular is 
complete in himself. He is all sensory, as he is all motor! 
and all digestive and‘all reproductive. But in multi} 
cellular organisms, such as we become, a division of labour 
is effected. Certain cells become segregated for the 
sensory functions of the organism ; and ion are naturally 
the superficial or external cells. Very low in the animal 
scale we find a definite division of the body cells into 
external and internal. The former are known as the 
epiblast, the latter as the hypoblast. Between the two 
there appears, in slightly higher forms, a collection of 
cells called the mesoblast, from which our bones and 
muscles, for instance, are developed. But I want 
especially to consider the epiblast, which is by far the 
most interesting of the three. Being external, it is, of 
course, the layer that assumes sensory functions. Its 
powers are very limited in the simple animals, being 
hardly more differentiated, indeed, than are those of the 
amoeba or the white cell of the blood of higher animals. 
But if we pass to such an animal—and we may consider 
man himself—we are not surprised to find that the 
epiblast or external layer of cells of the human embryo 
forms, amongst other things, the skin. The cells of the 
skin are, of course, the most external, and could not. be 
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developed from either of the other two primitive layers. 
And, of course, the skin, like the epiblast from which it 
is developed, and like the epiblastic layer of the adult 
forms of simpler animals, is a sensitive structure. The 
sense of touch, the sense of pain, the sense of temperature 
all find in the skin their means of receiving external 
stimuli. Than this chapter in the embryology and 
evolution of sense nothing could be more natural. 

But if we observe the embryo at a very early stage of 
its devolopment, we find upon its surface a longitudinal 
ridge where the epiblastic oie become especially numerous. 
This ridge becomes a groove, and by a process of infolding 
of this groove—which two simple diagrams would make 
obvious, but which it is difficult to describe in words— 
certain of the cells of the epiblast lose their original 
external position and sink into the substance of the 
embryo, so that some of the cells of the mesoblast or 
middle layer come to separate these particular epiblastic 
cells from their fellows which remain on the surface. 
These buried cells, for whom is an incomparable destiny, 
are called the neural or nerve-epiblast, for from them are 
formed the brain and the entire nervous system of man, 
from them is developed the grey matter of the surface 
of that brain, and in it is manifested consciousness, which 
makes possible all other phenomena, religion, science, 
history, art and thought. 

Now the significant thing is this: that the entire 
nervous system is developed, so to speak, from the skin. 
Its cells are originally superficial and external, but are 
withdrawn from the surface to the centre of the organism. 
In the case of an animal that has no nervous system 
proper, the external surface—its ‘‘ skin ’—is the sensitive 
portion; is, indeed, its nervous system. The higher 
animal, very early in its history, withdraws part of its 
primitive skin, encloses and protects this part in the skull 
and spinal column (developed from the mesoblast), and 
is enabled: to develop it to a degree previously unattain- 
able and barely—even by its possessors—conceivable. 

Now we have gone so far as to consider the original 
epiblast divided into two: portions, the cutaneous epiblast 
which remains external, and the nerve-epiblast which has 
passed inwards. This nerve epiblast is essentially sensory, 
as-is the cutaneous epiblast from which it has parted 
company. But if it is sensory it must needs re-establish 
communication with the surface of the body, where stimuli 
arereceived. A vision-centre in the brain is of no value 
unless there be eyes at the surface. So by an extremely 
complex series of processes the neural epiblast contrives 
to send back emissaries or nerves to the surface whence 
it came; and upon the ends of these nerves, which are 
in themselves useless, are formed ‘‘end-organs.” Such 
end-organs are the eye, the ear, the olfactory mucous 
membrane in the nose, the taste-bulbs on the tongue, and 
the touch-bulbs in the skin. The entire apparatus is 
formed of nothing but epiblast—of nothing but the 
original external layer of the embryo. I cannot insist too 
much upon this fact, for its significance is extreme. The 
manner in which the reunion between the nerve-epiblast 
and the cutaneous epiblast is effected varies within 
wide limits. In the case of the eye, for instance, the 
systematic zoologist will tell you that one of the 
features which distinguish the vertebrates from the 
invertebrates is that in the latter the essential parts 
of the eye are formed from the skin, to which the 
brain—or developing nerve-epiblast—merely sends forth 
the optic nerve; whereas, in the vertebrates, whose eye 
is a much more highly developed organ, the cutaneous 
epiblast contributes hardly more than the covering of the 
eyelids, whilst the brain itself develops a special bulb- 
like portion which it advances upon a stalk—the bulb 
becoming the eye, and the stalk the optic nerve. 

The entire nervous system is thus primarily a receiving 
apparatus, a means of sensation; developed, indeed, from 
the very surface of the body. As it existsin the developed 
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human frame it constitutes the supreme object of scientific 
study. The tendency to glorify one branch of science at 
the expense of another is on the high way to specialism in 
the worst sense of the term, and ends in unenlightened 
fanaticism ; but it is‘ permissible to assert that the study 
of the human nervous system—call it neurology, psycho- 
logy, ‘‘cerebral biology” with Comte, or by 2m barn 
name you please—has a fascination and a value that are 
transcendent. For in consciousness, the root-problem of 
psychology, and in the nervous apparatus of which con- 


- sciousness is the chief function, are the possibility of any 


knowledge whatsoever, are the roots of the science of logic, 
which is our indispensable instrument of thought, and are 
the foundations of the two highest sciences of all, those 
twins of so deep a mutual indebtedness, Aesthetics and 
Ethics. The sun is indeed the glory of the heavens, and 
the source of all life upon our globe, yet psychology studies 
that which is even greater; for when the Beautiful and 
the Good are met in a heroic soul, there, in Emerson’s 
inspired phrase, is “‘a man to make the Sun forgotten.” 
C. W. Saveesy. 





Correspondence. 


‘* Science and Philosophy.” 


Sir,—To have been the occasion of Mr. Saleeby’s deeply 
interesting and illuminative dissertation on ‘‘ Science and 
Philosophy ’’ should sufficiently excuse whatsoever pre- 
sumption be laid to my charge therein. Yet I would ask 
your further indulgence, in order to assure Mr. Saleeby 
that he has been misled by my inept quotation from 
Emerson—an unlucky interpolation which I need not stop 
to explain, but for which I humbly apologise : that, thus, 
nothing was or could be further from my intent, than to 
‘* call in question Locke’s famous discovery,” and title to 
‘father of modern psychology”: that, indeed, I only 
share Mr. Saleeby’s allegiance to the ‘‘ sanest of philo- 
sophers ”—even as to ‘‘the boundaries between faith and 
reason,”’ but likewise his avowed obligations to Lewes: 
and, lastly, that the main purpose of my letter was but 
to point out the apparent illogicality—in adducing any 
one man’s philosophy in refutation of another’s while at 
the same time proclaiming all knowledge to be mere 
matter of personal faith—that ‘‘ Each of us has his own 
philosophy, therefore: nor do we question your right to 
yours”! 

As a sincere and grateful admirer of Mr. Saleeby’s 
lucidity in the obscure pathways of Science, I ventured to 
solicit, and hoped to receive, his philosophical assistance 
in this, to me, metaphysical “cul-de-sac’’— he will 
recognise the helpful distinction of terms, which he does 
not, however, himself*appear to have adopted from Lewes ; 
but alas! in this particular predicament Mr. Saleeby 
would seem to pass by—declining the office of good 
Samaritan to the lame and halting intelligence of— 
Yours, &c., A. J. E. 





A Forgotten Philosophy. 


Sir,—In the latest of his astute and engaging essays 
your contributor, Mr. Saleeby, makes out a case for 
G. H. Lewes’s dogma that philosophy is impracticable. 
I quite understand what this means: merely that there is 
no system of philosophy absolutely convincing in the 
exact sense in which, for example, the - Multiplication 
Table is. Well, I should much like to know whether 
Mr. Saleeby, who, it is obvious, is equipped by scholar- 
ship as well as by natural aptitude to treat the subject, 
has included in his study a work called ‘‘The A Priori 
Argument for the Necessary Existence of God,” by 
William Honeyman Gillespie? This book, published 
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early in last century, seems to be almost wholly unknown. 
It came into my own hands quite accidentally in a remote 
part of Scotland some years ago. If Mr. Saleeby has seen 
it, might not he devote a paper to its examination? Mr. 
Gillespie attempted the task which is nowadays génerally 
declared impossible of achievement, and his argument had 
extraordinary ingenuity.—Yours, &c., J. M. 8. M. 


—— 


The ‘ Marriage” of Mazarin. 


Sir,—-The myth of the Mazarin marriage dies hard. 
Mr. Hassall is its latest sponsor in the attractive sketch of 
the Cardinal’s career with which he has enriched the 
‘Foreign Statesmen” series, commented upon in the 
Acavemy of 30 May; and your reviewer accepts the 
story, as, indeed, did Mr. Hilaire Belloc when writing on 
the same volume a short time ago. 

The basis of the myth is an indubitable mistake. 
“Being only in deacon’s orders,” says Mr. Hassall, 
** Mazarin, although a cardinal, could lawfully marry.” 
Possible unfamiliarity with Catholic practice has here 
certainly misled theauthor. Inability as to the contraction 
of wedlock commences for the Catholic ecclesiastic, not 
even with the diaconate, but with its preceding step—the 
subdiaconate. But there is very strong evidence that 
Mazarin was more than a deacon. He was a priest. This 
is clear from the statement in the well-known folio of 
Ciacconius, a work whose authority is accepted, I believe, 
by every scholar. The entry respecting Richelieu’s 
successor runs thus :— 

“Tot divitiis Regum Galliarum munificenbia collectis, ex 
hac vita abiit Julius Mazarinus, qui renuntiatus Cardinalis 
Galli, ac Regis amitissimus nunquam Urbem invisit, quare 
licet Presbyteris Cardinalibus adscriptus, titulum non habuit.” 
—Vite et Res Gestw Pontificum Romanorum et S.R.E. 
Cardinalium, t iv 615 D, Rome, MDCLXXvII. 

Even more conclusive is Mazarin’s own deed. He admi- 
nistered the Sacrament of Extreme Unction to his dyin 
niece, the Duchesse de Mercceur, the lady of whom we rea 
in the pages of Madame de Motteville. This he could not 
have done had he not been a priest. Now, the testimony 
of the Abbé de Cosnac, afterwards Archbishop of Aix, 
who also visited the dying girl, is distinct. In his 
memoirs he writes :— 

“Le soir, les médecins commencerent 4 changer de ton, ils 
dirent qu'il falloit Iui donner l’extréme onction. M. le 
Cardinal lui vint donner ce sacrement.”—Mémoires de Daniel 
de Cosnac, i, 254. Paris: Société de l’Histoire de France. 

Surely the. time has come when this useless and baseless 
myth might, in the phrase of Carlyle, have “ wise 
oblivion ”—earth and a quiet burial.—Yours, &c., 

St. Charles’s College, Water SYLVESTER. 

St. Charles’s Square, London, W. 





Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 193 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the three most 
pregnant and felicitous sentences selected from any authors, Our 
competitors have not been very happy in their selections, and the 
range is curiously limited. We award the prize to Mrs, Arthur 
Lloyd Sturge, Dolobran, Chislehurst, for the following set :— 

Fancy plays like a squirrel in its circular prison, and is happy ; 
but imagination is a pilgrim on the earth—and her home is 
in heaven. —Ruskin, 





Discouragement is but disenchanted egotism. —Mazzini. 


The true wisdom is to be always seasonable, and to change with 
a good grace in changing circumstances. To love playthings 
well as a child, to lead an adventurous and honourable youth, 
and to settle when the time arrives into a green and smiling 
age, is to be a good artist in life and deserve well of yourself 
and your neighbour. —R. L. Stevenson. 


6 June, 1903. 


Other replies follow :— 


The principle of the Gothic architecture is infinity made 
imaginable, 
—Coleridge. 


On the one hand, all aristocracy is wrong which js inconsistent 
with numbers; and, on the other; all numbers are wrong 
which are inconsistent with breeding. 

—Ruskin. 


Take my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it you, if you 
please, that he who hath not a dram of folly in his mixture, 
hath pounds of much worse matter in his composition. 

—Charles Lamb. 


[G. W, L., Great Grimsby. ] 


The men appeal to the auditors, whether the arguments are not 
such that none but an idiot or an hireling could resist, is an 
effective substitute for any argument at all. For mobs have 
no memories. The passions, like a fused metal, fill up the 
wide interstices of thought and supply the defective links ; and 
thus incompatible assertions are harmonised by the sensation, 
without the sense of connection. 

—S. T. Coleridge. 


There are no fields of Amaranth on this’ side of the grave; 
there are no voices, O Rhodopé, that are not soon mute, 
however tuneful ; there is no name with whatever emphasis 
of passionate love repeated, of which the echo is not faint at 


last. 
—W. S. Landor. 


Every man has a religious belief peculiar to himself. Smith is 
always a Smithite. He takes in exactly Smith’s-worth of 
knowledge, Smith’s-worth of truth, of beauty, of divinity. 
And Brown has from time immemorial been trying to burn 
him, to excommunicate him, to anonymous-article him, because 
he did not take in Brown’s-worth of knowledge, truth, beauty, 
divinity. He cannot do it, Iron is essentially the same 
everywhere and always; but sulphate of iron is never the 
same as carbonate of iron, Truth is invariable; but the 
—— of truth must always differ from the Brownate of 
truth, 

--O. W. Holmes. | 


[R. F. McC., Whitby. ] 





Give me leave, therefore, without offence, always to live and die 
in this mind: that he is not worthy to live at all that, for 
fear or danger of death, shunneth his country’s service and 
his own honour, seeing that death is\inevitable and the fame of 
virtue immortal, wherefore in this behalf mutare vel timere 
Sperno. 

—Sir Humfrey Gilbert. , 


To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little and to spend a little 
less, to make upon the whole a family happier for his presence, 
to renounce when that shall be necessary and not be 
embittered, to keep a few friends, but these without capitula- 
tion—above all—on the same grim condition to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all that a-man has of fortitude 
and delicacy. 

—R. L. Stevenson. 

I learned this, at least, by my experiment, that if one advances 
confidently in the direction of his dreams, and endeavours to 
live the life which he has imagined, he will meet with a 
success unexpected in common hours, 

—H, D. Thoreau, 


[A. R., Knock, Co, Down. ] 


-—_--_--—_- 


Better is an handful with quietness, than two handfuls with 
labour and ‘striving after wind, 
—Ecclesiastes. 


L’or est confondu avec la boue pendant la ‘vie des artistes, et la 
mort les sépare. 
—Voltaire. 


Overmastering pain—the most deadly and tragical element in 
life—alas! pain has its way with all of us ; it breaks in, a 
rade visitant, npon the fairy garden where the child wanders 
in a dream, no less surely than it rules upon t’1e field of battle, 
or sends the immortal war-god whimpering to his father ; and 
innocence, no more than philosophy, can protect us from its 
sting. 

—R. L. Stevenson. 
[P. L, B., Tonbridge. } 
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A BUYING-MACHINE 


mee @ + e+e + e+e + a+ => 


It is a law deducible from certain very interesting observations, 
which are described in this column, that physical action is always 
the most effective when it is most natural and most simple. So 
it is also with action other than physical, with economic action. 
Yet in the process of buying, for instance, our ordinary methods 
of purchase are very far indeed from being the most natural and 
the most simple. 

The first buying of primitive man was done with labour. But 
whatever form of labour was his currency, he bought from hand 
to mouth. If you had told him to save up his labour for months 
and to bank it in a reservoir of force before he bought his food, 
he would have answered you that, he would starve in the mean- 
time. To-day we do not starve if we hoard shilling by shilling, 
but we are not following the line of least resistance, we are not 
economising effort. We are not gaining the use of the product at 
the moment when we begin to exert our energy and to incur 
friction by saving the money for its purchase. 

Every effort of self-denial or self-control is, economically, a 
waste. The effort of living for to-morrow which moralists com- 
mend is a restraint upon natural forces. And “The Times” 
system of serial payments, by which the purchaser receives his 
copy of the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” as soon as he begins to 
pay for it, and has the use of it while he is paying for it, is in 
accordance with natural law. It is the process which would be 
followed by a man who was a perfect buying-machine, an engine 
operating with the utmost efficiency and the least friction. 


An Economic Immorality 


To-day is the time when the buying-machine can most 
effectively and economically be set in motion for the purpose of 
buying the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” The price is less to-day 
than it will be if the purchase is delayed. It is economically 
immoral, then, not to seize the opportunity, not to use to-day the 
inquiry form printed on this page, in order to procure the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” on easy terms and at half the 
catalogue price. 


The Motor-Power of a Man 


Without too great modesty a man may admit to himself that 
it is possible for him to find valuable examples of conduct outside 
the human race, and that even so unimaginative a thing asa 
machine may afford him a hint. And although the palpable pur- 
pose of this advertisement is to prove no more than that he should 
buy the “Encyclopedia Britannica” upon the instant, the 
argument from mechanics, which is presented in that connection, 
may not be without its usefulness in respect to other things he has 
todo. He may place himself, for the moment, upon the level of 
a machine, without dissatisfaction, when he reflects that he is the 
best of all machines, 

A man of ordinary size and strength, as he paces a path of a 
hundred feet long, is exerting a power sufficient, if he but sticks 
at his task, to transport a weight of no less than 1,012,500 tons for 
that distance. 

In not more than three days he would, without undue effort, 
if his walking were translated into carrying, have conveyed the 
Edinburgh express train, weighing three hundred tons, from one 
end to the other of his stretch of path. 

Or again, if all the motor-power a man can expect to use were 
concentrated upon a cricket ball, that cricket ball would travel 
some hundred and twenty-five million miles—as far as if it reached 
the San and, bounding off it, flew to Mercury. 

The reader may be surprised at these statements, for it is only 
natural that he should forget how wonderful an engine his own 
skin encases, Habit has dulled his appreciation of commonplace 
appliances, and it is not surprising that he ceased, when he was 
short-coated, to wonder at the motion of his hands and feet, Yet 
if he will turn to a source of information that is certainly accessible 
enough, the article “ Mechanics,” in the fifteenth volume of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” he will find on p. 773 an analysis of 
& man as a machine that not only supports these statements, but 
is as interesting as any novel he may have laid aside in order to 
learn something about himself. And as it is probable that he is 
glancing at this advertisement for the very reason that he does 


not possess the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” he may be glad to 


find the facts very briefly set forth here, 


The Natural Law of the Eight-hour Day 


The purely mechanical nature of a man’s activity is illustrated 
by his inability to free himself from the formula that indicates 
how much time he should spend in receiving, and how much in 
employing, energy ; for he cannot with economy depart to any 
great extent from the ratio of two hours’ intake for one hour's 
production—in other words, the rule of using one-third of his 
time in action, the eight-hour day. And, as in the case of any 
other machine, his efficiency must be gauged, not only by the sum 
of energy employed but also by the completeness with which the 
power is transmitted and applied to the work in hand. A man 
then, as is shown by a table on the page already cited, is at his 
best, his efficiency is greatest, when he uses his strength without 
the interposition of any appliance. 


Simplest Motions most Effective 


And just as his arms and legs show a greater product in pro- 
portion to the energy expended than he can develop by using any 
tool of any sort, so will the most elementary of his motions, 
walking, transmit more force than any other form of action. If 
he wants to transport his millions ton weight in a lifetime, the 
way for him to do it is to walk at a natural pace, some four miles 
ap hour, three hundred days a year for five-and-twenty years — or 
thirty years, if he is wise enough to work only eight hours a day 
instead of ten. 


The Mechanics of Buying 


How is this same law of the economics of force to regulate his 
course of action when he regards himself as a buying-machine? 


Obviously, by his discarding all artifices, going back to nature, 
as when he walks along the level. What then is the economically 
mechanical way for a man to buy ? 


As the opening lines of this advertisement show, the best way 
is to buy upon the plan arranged by “ The Times” for the sale of 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” ; making serial payments, paying 
at the effective moment when the price is lowest—in a word, 
behaving like an absolutely perfect buying-machine, The way 
to do this is to make use to-day of the inquiry form which appears 
on this page, and thus to procure without delay full details of the 
easy payment system and the bargain price which are two salient 
characteristics of the offer made by “ ‘lhe Times.” 


The one essential point is that the buying-machine should 





begin to operate to-day, while the resistance is at its minimum, 








WRITE TO-DAY 


.TO; THE MANAGER, “Tux Times” Publication Department, 


125, High Holborn, London, W.C, 


Please send me 220-page illustrated book containing specimen 
pages of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
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Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ? 
—R. Browning. 


Love. fortune, a lventure, wonder—the four winds of desire ! 
—W. B. Yeats. 


I shall know even as also I am known. 
—St. Paul. 


[M. I. E., Lampeter. | 





Ideas do not govern or overthrow the world; the worid is 
voverned or overthrown by feelings, to which ideas serve only 
as guides, 

—Herbert Spencer. 

I blame equally those who take sides for praising man, those 
who are for blaming him and those who amuse themselves 
with him ; the only wise part is search for truath—search with 
many sighs, 

—Pascal. 

Great thoughts come from the hcart. 

—Vauvenargues. 
[C. O. V., Norwood. | 


It is good we return unto the ancient bounds of unity in the 
church of God ; which was, one faith, one baptism ; and not one 
hierarchy, one discipline ; and that we observe the league of 
Christians, as it is penned by our Saviour; which is in sub- 
stance of doctrine this: “He that is not with us, is against 
us ” ; but in things indifferent, and but cf circumstance, this : 
“ He that is not against us, is with us.” 

—Bacon. 


We carry with us the wonders we seek without us: there is all 
Africa and her prodigies in us; we are that bold and 
adventurous piece of Nature, which he that studies wiscly 
learns in a compendium what others labour at in a divided 
piece and endless volume. 

—Sir Thomas Browne. 

Nothing but thé infinite pity is ‘sufficient for the infinite pathos 
of human life. 

—J. H. Shorthouse. 
[W. A. L., Blackheath. } 


When a man has lived to a fair age, he bears his marks of 
service. He may have never been remarked upon the breach 
at the head of the army; at least he shall have lost his teeth 
on the camp bread. 

—Stevenson. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

— Milton. 

C'est la force et le droit qui 1ézlent toutes choses dans le 
monde ; la force en attendant le droit. 

— Joubert. 
[R. W., Sutton. ] 


There are many matters ia which one may waylay Destiny, and 
bid him stand and deliver, 
—R. L. Stevenson, 
The service of philosophy, and of religion and culture as well, 
to the human spirit, is to startle it into a sharp and eager 
observation, 
—Walter Pater. 
If there is an angel who records the sorrows of men as well 
as their sins, he knows how many and deep are the 
sorrows which spring from false ideas, for which. no man is 
culpable, 
—George Eliot. 
{ A. M, B., London.] 


—_ —__—— 


Competition No. 194 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best set of verses 
on June. Not to exceed twenty lines. 


RULES, 


Answers addressed, “Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 10 June, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter intu competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


The Academy and Literature. 


.6 June, 1963. 


New Books Received. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Winbolt (Frederick J.), Messalina : A Tragedy ......... Leccocscoscoed (Drane) 3/6 
Durst (Simon), Bub and Sis..............+. (Woonsocket Publishing Co.) net $1.00 
Byse (Fanny), Milton on the Continent .,........s.seee hosoaneseened (Stock) 3/6 
ROD CREE DOD 0c cdececcocescesducecsesecedenced (Ohiswick Press) net 5/0 
Kastner (L. E.), A History of French Versification......(Clarendon Press) net 5/6 
Lehmann (R. O.), Crumbs of Pity and other Verses.......... .(Blackwood) net 5/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Davidson (James W.), The Island of Formosa, Past and Present 
(Macmillan) net 25/0 


Fitzputrick (Thomas), The Bloody Bridge ..............+ ercccccgeeses (Sealy) 10/0 
Byrne (Matthew J.), Translated by, Ireland under Elizabeth .......... Cw ) 476 
Carpenter (Edmund J.), The American Advance .«»(Lane) net 10/6 






Benson (Eugene), Sordello and Cunizza ........... ---(Dent) net 2/6 
Helmolt (Dr. H. F.), Edited by, The World’s History. Vol. II 
(Heinemann) net 15/0 
Black (Oharles Drummond), The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava 
(Hutchinson) net 16/0 





Fischer (Th. A.) The Scots in Eastern and Western Prussia......... (Schulze) 
Sanborn (F. B.}, The Persoaality of Emerson............+++ (Goodspeed) net $5.00 
Escott (T. H. S), King Edward and His Court ........eeeseeeeceeeees (Unwin) 16/0 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IV...........+ bceccccccee (Fank & Wagnalls) 
Gilbey (Sir Walter), Early Carriages and Roads .........ssee00s (Vinton) net 2/0 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Macdonald (Greville), The Religious Sense in its Scientific Aspect 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Fitzgerald (Percy), Lightning Tours ..........cescccesccseccecccees (Everett) 2/6 
Partsch (Joseph), The Regions of the World : Central Europe.. .(Heinemann) 


Browning (Oscar), Impressions of Indian Travel ...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Briichner (Jessie), Danish Life in Town and Oountry ...........(Newnes) net 3/6 




















ART. 
The Work of Bettioalll....cccccccccccccccccccccccece ecccctoe «.(Newnes) net 3/6 
The Masterpieces in the onal Gallery, London.. ..-(Hanfstaengl) 

Die Meisterwerke des Rijks—Museum zu Amsterdam........... ” ) 
Wyllie (W. L.), Nature's Laws and the Making of Pictures....... (Arnold) net 15/0 
EDUCATIONAL, 

Hassall (Arthur), Temple Primers: The History of France ........ (Dent) net 1/0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Descamrps (E.), New Africa.........+ss+00 Seeeccececececqoosceceocoes -»(Low) 


Ward (H. Snowden), Profitable Hobbies (Dawbarn) net 0/6 


Protheroe (Charles), Life in the Mercantile Marine ...(Lane) net 3/6 
Jessop (Gilbert L.), Cricket Note3........sseseesesceeceeeees -(Arrowsmith) 1/0 
Brewnfield (C. D.), The Coming of the Colonist ...... PITTI TTT TTL (Dent) net 4/6 


New Booxs Nearty Reapy. 


In consequence of the publication of the ‘‘ New Letters 
and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,”’ with the introduc- 
tion by Sir James Crichton-Browne, the executors of the 
late Mr. Froude have determined to publish a statement 
written by Mr. Froude himself, entitled ‘‘ My Relations with 
Carlyle.” With the statement will be published a letter 
from the late Sir James Stephen dealing with the same 
subject which was printed for private circulation in 1886. 
The pamphlet will be issued by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 
early this month. 





Mr. Murray will shortly publish the third edition of 
“The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian: Concerning 
the Kingdoms and the Marvels of the East,” translated 
and edited, with notes, by the late Colonel Sir Henry 
Yule. This new edition has been revised throughout in 
the light of recent discoveries by M. Henri Cordier. 


Sir John Strachey’s work, “ India: Its Administration 
and Progress,” originating out of a series of lectures 
delivered at Cambridge in 1884, was first published in 
1888 ; a second and revised edition appeared in 1894. A 
third edition is about to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co, 


Mr. John Lane announces ‘‘ The Poet’s Charter,” .by 
Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts, author of ‘“‘The Revelation of 
St. Love the Divine,” ‘“‘The Mystery of Godliness,” &c. 
The present volume is a prose work on poetry, ‘‘ showing 
its value, dignity, and divine authority,” as exemplified in 
“The Book of Job.” 
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THE buying public have, in some cases, themselves to blame for the high 
prices of which they complain. The Encyclopedia Britannica is, perhaps, the 
only article offered for sale of which the price may safely be made as low as 
possible without the danger of creating a false impression. For its reputation 
is so firmly established that it does not depend upon any circumstantial support. 
Yet the process by which the present price of the 35 volumes is for a short 
time made possible is in itself s> interesting a story that it may well be told. 
How can “ The Times” afford to sell this newlv-completed bork, the fruit of an 
outlay of more than of which the final volume was published only 
a few weeks ago, for « first payment of a guinea, to seud the whole volumes 
to the subscriber as soon as that first payment has been received, to accept 
thereafter monthly payments of only one guinea—at the rate, indeed, of only 
4s. 10d. a week—when the total of these payments 18 less then halt the 
cata‘ogue price ? 

—_—_— 


The answer to these questions is that the cost of printing a book is so 
greatly reduced when the volumes are produced in vast quantities that each 
one of an edition of 5,000 copies costs 50 per cent. more than each one of an 
edition of 15,000 copies. In the case of an edition of 1,000 copies the dis- 
parity is even greater. And the demand for the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
so great that it was quita safe for “* The Times” to prepare a number of copies 
great enough to reduce the printing cost per copy to a figure incomparably 
smaller than that at which any other importint book has ever been manu- 
facture’. The Encyclopedia Britannica may to-day be had for £28, That 
means 16s. a volume, instead of 32s, 7d. a volume, which is the catalogue 
price—a moderate price, too, for a large quarto volume, written by men of the 
highest ‘authority, containing 1,142,857 words and bundreds of elaborate 
illustrations. Only a certain number of copies, only the first lot printed of the 
completed work, can be supplied at this 16s, price. When a further printing 
on a smaller scale becomes necessary in order to supply these orders, the cost 
of production may well be more than doubled. 


There is, then, ample reason for immediate action if you propose purchasing 
at ail, and the question whether it is advisable to purchase at all is one upon 
which you can bring to bear the most convincing evidence. More than 
£100,000 (the totul being, as nearly as can be determined from the accounts 
alrea ly audited, between £115,000 ani £117,000) has been expended upon 
the task of bringing the Encyclopedia Britannica up to date. Here then is 


PROOF NUMBER 1. 
This large expenditure would not have been incurred if the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was not the best library reference in the world, a thoroughly 
practical and useful book, a book for which the demand is absolutely 
assured, a book which in the purchaser's own interest cannot be too 
strongly recommended to him. 


PROOF NUMEER 2. 


A thousand contributors chosen by editors who had themselves been 
selected by “The Times’ have been, during the past three or four years, 
engaged in this task of completing and bringing up to date the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Among the names are those of Lord Rayleigh, Sir 
William Crookes, Mr. Swinburne, Sir Archibald Geikie, Lord Brassey, 
Sir Richard Jebb, Sir Francis Jeune, Sir Frederick Lugard, Lord Davey, 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Sir Leslie Stephen, the Bishop of Winchester, Count 
Gleichen, Cardinal Vaughan, Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood. 














ORDER FORM. 
THESE ARE TEMPORARY PRICES, 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





I enclose One Guinea, 


Strike out all but one of 
these paragraphs. 4 
! 


ONE GUINEA. 


agreement. 
(Strike out if Bookcase not desired.] 


Signed = 


NOW 16/-: HEREAFTER 32/7 


FOR THE SAME VOLUME. 


PROOF NUMBER 3. 

For the celumns of “The Times,” where for obvious reasons it*would 
have been indeccrous for the staff of “The Times” to pass judgment 
upon the manner in which this task of completing the Encyclopedia 
Britannica had been executed, reviews have been writen by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Speaker, Lord Avebury, Mr. James Bryce, the Bishop of 
Ripon, Sir Michael Foster, Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United States 
Senate, Professor Case, of Oxford, Lord Davey, and Mr. Henry Tedder. - 


PROOF NUMBER 4. 

Enthusiastic reviews have been published by the most authorititive 
newspapers, including the Standard, Manchester Guardian, Spectator, 
Pall Mall Gazette, Daily Telegraph, Scotsman, Academy, Morning Post, 
Kilaisshe Zeitung, Athenzeum, Yorkshire Post, Globe, Daily Ohronicle, 
Observer, Glasgow Herald, Westminster Gazette, Liverpool Post, Le 
Temps, Daily Mail, Ohurch Times, Bristol Mercury, Truth, Guardian, 
Daily Graphic, Lrish Times, and Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 


PROOF NUMBER 5. 

Over 6,200 letters of congratulation upon the manner in which the 
Eucyclopedia Britannica has been brought up to date huve been 
received from those who, having purchased the work, cannot but be 
severe critics, for it is not in human nature that the scrutiny of a 
purchaser should be over-indulgent. Among these letters are to be found 

such expressions as 
“TI fervently thank God that I have every evening by my armchair 
information on every subject it is possible to conceive.” “I have 
found the completeness and thoroughness of the articles to exceed 
my expectations.” “ Every man who can possibly afford it ought to 
possess the complete work.” “A very valuable work, and cheap 
withal.” “I consider the 35 volumes of the Encyclopeeijia Britannica 
the best investment I ever made.” “I value the volumes as one of 
the greatest of my treasures, and would not part with them for any 

consideration.” 

In these proofs you have a body of opinion which is altogether conclusive. 
The judgment of * Tne Times” is that the Encyclopedia Britannica before it 
was completed was the best book in the world, If that had not been the opinion 
of “The Times,” the ninth edition would not have been reprinted by “ The 
Times ” and subsequently completed by “ The Times.” It is the judgment of 
“The Times” that the Encyclopedia Britannica has been brought up to date 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. If this had not been the judgment of 
“The Times” the completed work would not have been sent forth by “The 
Times.” 

Bearing all this in mind, being fully warned that if you do not 
avail yourself at once of this opportunity to procure the Encyclo- 

zedia Britannica at half-price, you will never again be able to buy 
t on these extraordinary terms, knowing as you do that the 
present price of 16s. a volume will soon be changed to 32s. 7d. a 
volume, knowing that those who have bought the book at this 
half-price consider it more than worth the full-price; knowing, as 
you also know, that a man whose income is only £65 a year could 
afford to pay at the rate of 4s. 10d. a week for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—with all these considerations in your mind, can you 
avoid the conclusion that you should at once file your subscription ? 


SE 


AND “THE TIMES” DOES NOT UNDERTAKE TO ACCEPT UPON THESE TERMS ORDERS NOT 
PROMPTLY SENT 


Date — 7 


(All cheques, Postal Orders, &c., must be made payable to H. E. HOOPER, and crossed “and Co.”) 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Please send me the completed “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in 35 volumes. 
( Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or any one you appoint, 27 further monthly payments of ONE GUINEA. 
| In Half Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or any one you appoint, 33 further monthly payments of ON GUINEA. 
| In THREE-QUARTER LEVANT, for which I agree to make to you, or any one you appoint, 36 further monthly payments of 


(This Binding is especially recommended on account of its great beauty and durability, and also in view of the very 
moderate price at which it is offered.] 
In Fall Morocco, for which I agree to make to you, or any one you appoint, 47 further monthly payments of ONE GUINEA. 
The first of these monthly payments to be made upon delivery of the volumes, and the succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month following. 
Until such payments are complete I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. 
to unforeseen circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of the deposit of ONE GUINEA to me shall cancel this 


I further agree that if, owing 


Please also send a REVOLVING BOOKOASE, for which I agree to make five further monthly payments of 
ONE GUINEA each after the payments for the books are completed. 





(Please write clearly.) 





Rank or Occupation 


Residence 








Address to which Books are to be sent 


Name of nearest Railway Station 





If in business, add Business Address 





CASH PAYMENT. 





more if he desires the Revolving Bookcase. 





If the Subscriber desires to secure, in addition to the special discount at which the completed work is for the present supplied, a further saving by making 
one payment in full, and also save himself the trouble of repeated remittances, he should enclose a cheque—If he selects the Oloth Binding, for £25; if he selecis 
the Half-Morocco Binding, for £34 ; if he selects the THREE-QUARTER LEVANT Binding, for £37 ; if he selects the Full Morocco Binding, for £48 ; and for £5 
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With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s, net. 
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NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD. 

With 9 Illustrations, Ext 

Sheffield Telegraph.—* A work which it is a delight 
to real.” 


a crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College 
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GRAVES. 


Sve, lYs. 6d. net. 


By CHARLES L. 


With Photogravure Portraits, &c 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH 
COMEDIES. 


With Introductory Essays and Notes. 


An Historical View of our Earlier Comedy, and other 

Monographs by Various Writers, under the General 

Editorship of CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY, Litt.D., 

LL.D., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of California. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Vol. 


THE 
GOLDEN SAYINGS OF EPICTETUS, 


With the Hywn of Cleanthes. 
Translated and Arranged by H ASTINGS CROSSLEY, 
M.A 


Pott Svo, 24 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET NOVELS BY 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 


Illustrated. Pott Svo, 2s. net each, 
LATEST ADDITIONS: 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
MAN OVERBOARD! 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT. 


MACMILLAN’ § ILLUSTRATED POCKET 
CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s, net ; or in leather limp, 3s, net. 


HELEN. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
With Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE 
and Illustrations by CHRIS HAMMOND 





POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


In Fortnightly Volumes. 
With a Map of Wessex in each. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, each, 
LATEST ADDITION : 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
PEOPLE OF THE WHIRLPOOL, 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE BOOK OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Limited, London. 


The Academy and Literature. 
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IMPERIAL DEFENCE: PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF. By Lieut.-Col. 
E. S. MAY, O.M.G., Royal Artillery, Professor of 
Military Art and History at the Staff College. 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry 
Il., Richard L., and John). By Sir J.H. RAM*Ay, 
Bart, M.A. Maps and Illustrations, 12s. “Sir 
James Ramsay's learned and careful narrative wiil 
earn him the gratitude of all students of the An- 
gevin period,” — Times. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
By Prof.G. VILLA. Forming the New Volume of 
the “ Library of Philosophy.” Large 8vo, lls 6d. 
net. “ The book takes a broad general survey of the 
new psychology, which it furthers by giving a 
comprehensive view of thedoc rines of its founders 
and of the processes of evolution in the history of 
ideas by which they have arrived at them. ‘Lhe 
provesses and re-uits of this growth are well set 
forth in this clearand compendious treatise. a book 
well worthy of its plice in the valuab.e series it 
now enriches.”-—Scofsman, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
ANABAPTISTS. By E. BELFORT BAX. 8vo, 6s, 
“bis volame completes a set of three volumes, 
in which the author has considered the sovial side 
of the Reformation in Germany. He regards the 
Anvabaptists as the forerunners of modern Social- 
ism, and he shows that the movement was an 
upheival at the close of the Middle Ages of 
the dii-herited classes, who were drawn by 
their poverty into enthusiastic acceptance of a 
doctrine of aking worldly goods common pro- 
perty as the fulfiiment of the teaching of Christ.”- 
Notts Guardian, * Abrillian. sketch of the move- 
ment.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF 
HELL (ANCIENT AND MODERN). By JAMES 
MEW. With79 Facsimiles from Ancieut and Ori- 
ental Drawings, 464 pp, 6s. “Mr. Mew bas col- 
lected a store of valuable historicul material 
dealing with the literature of hell as it has pre- 
sented itself to the minds of preceding ages, and 
his book is enriched by a series of exceedingly 
weird and grotesque illustrations.” — Yorkshire 
Post. “ Full of curious k arning.”—Apectator. 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE 
BEST FICTION, BRITISH AND AMERICAN, 
including Translations. by E. A. BAKER, M A. 
618 pp. Svo, 8s.6d. net. About 4,500 NOVELS are 
CLASSIFIED and CHARACTERISED. To each 
bo -k are added the bess available editions; the 
publisher's neme; the American publisher's name ; 
the prices; the date of first publication, “A 
valvable book of reference.”"—Standard. “An 
admirably ex mpiled list of »ll the best novels in 
the language. It includes a'most every novel of 
established worth between Chaucer and the present 
day.” —Liverpool Post. 


ANNALS OF HOLLYFONT: a 
Novel. By FELIX LACLAND. 6s. “There is cer- 
tainly acharm about the writing, with its echoes 
of Sterne and Goldsmith, its pictures of Provin- 
cial society and its old-fashioned manner.” 
Times, “ The author has successfully caught the 
peculiar mental modes and social tendencies of 
the period, and his pictures of Church, clergy, and 
Dissent may be singled out as lively, accurate, and 
humorous.” —Glasygow Iierald. 





NEW GOLFING RHYMES. 
HORACE ON THE LINKS. By 


CO. J.B. and P.S, W. Witha Foreword by HORACE 
HUTCHINSON. 2s, 6d. “ Surprising in their apt- 
ness and whimsicality."—Outlook, “A _ very 
pleasant little volume consi-ting of free renderings 
of some of the best known Odes, wrested from 
their true environment and taken out boldly on 
to the links.” — Daily Telegraph. “ After you 
bave read this book you will either take to golf or 
read Horace, as the case may be.”——Sovereign. 


A NEW SCHOPENHAUER BOOK. 
THE BASIS OF MORALITY. By 


A. SCHOPENIAUER,. 4s. 6d. ‘* Will be widely wel- 
comed among students and general readers.” 
Scotsman, “His work is good, and while he 
cannot reproduce all the charm of the style, the 
version is worthy of congratulation.” all 
Mall Garette, 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN GENE- 
RATION. By JAMES THOMAS, Author of “ Our 
Records of the Nativity.” 6s. “The concluding 
section of the book, dealing with the evolution of 
dogmas and chorch organisation, is extremely in- 
teresting, and the subject is handled in a szirit 
that commands respect "—Nolts Guardian, 
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KING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. net. 
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6s. Edition. 
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Demy Svo, cloth gilt, 21s. net, 
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KING EDWARD AND HIS 
COURT. By T. H. S. ESCOTT. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s. 
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Fair. 
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Second Impression. 
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story-teller. . In many places we are reminded of 
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sisters Bronté. 
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